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‘Ball and Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Corrrure: with Crown Braw anp Witp Roszs. 
Part the crimped: front hair in the middle, and comb it up as 
shown by the illustration. Arrange the back hair on the top in 
several puffs, and the remainder in long hanging curls. Set a 
three-strand crown braid between the front hair and the puffs of 
the back hair, and conceal the ends of the braid underneath the 
curls, Head-dress of wild roses, with long trailing sprays. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrcure or Purrs AND ForGET-mME-NoTs, Ar- 
range the front hair in’ puffs as shown by the illustration, and 
divide the crimped back hair into several strands, which are also 
arranged in puffs over a topsy, and pinned on. Several short. 
curls.fall over the forehead. - The head-dress consists of separate 
sprays of forget-me-nots, which are set between the puffs as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Co1rFure or Curis AND Brarps wiTH Pink Fiow- 
ERS. Part the crimped front hair in the middle, and divide it 
once more into two parts. The part nearest the ear is combed 
back, and the two upper parts of the hair fall on the forehead as 
shown by the illustration. The ends of the front hair and-the 
back hair are curled. Diadem of pink blossoms, with long and 
short sprays. 

Fig. 4.—-Coirrure oF Purrep CHIGNON AND CURLS, WITH 
Jet Cuarns,: Rippon, anp Featuers. Arrange the crimped 
front hair in several short curls in the middle of the front, which 
fall on the forehead, and comb the remainder up over a topsy. 
Chignon of.crimped hair pinned up in puffs, with long curls on 
both sides of the chignon. Head-dress of jet chains, pink gros 
grain ribbon, black ostrich feather, and a tuft of red heron feath- 
‘ers, arranged as shown by the illustration. 











NOVELTIES IN WAX-WORK. 


BEAUTIFUL use for wax is seen in the excellent imita- 
igus of autumn leaves. The first ones ever taken to En- 


A 


gland were considered such curiosities when exhibited at a ba- ' 


Fig. 2:—Co1rrure oF Purrs AND FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


zar that crowds stopped to examine them, and-a great price was 
offered for their purchase. 

They are easily made by cutting out of double wax the exact 
shape: of the natural leaves, then inserting wax-covered stems 
between the two thicknesses, and moulding them either on the 
natural leayes or-on the admirable metal moulds made for the 
purpose. These latter certainly possess many advantages, as they 
are always at hand when the leaves themselves are not, and their 
sharper outlines give more decided impressions. ‘Before mould- 
ing the wax leaves it is well to rub the reverse side, against which 
the wax is to be pressed, with a little sweet-oil, in order to pre- 
vent its adhering. White wax will be found most useful for 
most leaves, especially for the red ones, but light shades of. green 
and yellow will answer well in cases where only slight tinting is 
required, 


When the moulding has been completed, and _all traces. of oil . 


removed from: the wax leaves by wiping gently with a soft rag, 
they are ready to be colored. With the‘antumnal leaves the col- 
ors used gave in powder : for brilliant reds, pure carmine (No. 40); 
yellows, different shades Of Chrome; greéns, chrome-green mixed 


with chrome-yellow will produce any desired shade ; browns, raw 
and burnt sienna, umber, or Vandyck brown. ‘The shadings re- 
quired in some of the bright-colored leaves can be given by, rub- 
bing a little umber_or ivory-black’on the edges, leaving other 
parts of the leaf. quite brilliant. A little practice will enable one 
to imitate very closely the brilliant and blended tints of the natu- 
ral autumnal forest leaves, whose rich variety of color it were hard 
to exaggerate. . Nature will furnish her own gay models, and the 
tasteful artiste need only follow as ‘closely as she can to produce an 
effect most pleasing to the beholder. 

One of my friends has a collection of leaves in which are to be 
seen some specimens of those rare exotic plants with ornamental 
foliage which now form the greatest attraction in the large hot- 
houses; ‘ the velvety leaves of the Canna, the Cissus discolor, 
Colens, scarlet Poinsetta, and others of the curiously mottled va- 
rieties. Most of them had been painted with oil-colors instead of 
powder, which accounted for the accuracy of their veins and 
marks. They were arranged as a flat bouquet in a deep passe- 





















Fig. 4.—Cotrrure or Purrep CHicnoyx. anp CuRLs, 
with Jet CHarxs, Rippon, AND FEATHERS, 





partout frame, with .a black velvet background, and tied down 
tightly so as to remain in place. Strong twines are used to tie 
them down to the thick card-board back, being introduced through 
holes made with a small awl, and tied on the outside. These 
fastenings are afterward concealed entirely by bending down the 
leaves. A very neat walnut frame around the outside of the 
passe-partout was all the border required ; indeed, it would. have 
looked very well without any such finish. ' 
One other novelty in the arrangement of these exotic leaves may 
be worth mentioning here. ' I have seen whole plants of the Be- 
gonia rex made in wax and painted in oils, very closely imitating 
the growing plants as seen in hanging baskets and jardiniéres. 
have seen them placed in vases, or pots of earth, exactly as nat- 
ural specimens would be, and only a close inspection would: show 
any difference. Hyacinths also, placed in glasses, will complete- 
ly deceive one. ‘These latter are attached.to bulbs of wax, made 
of the proper shape and size, and then covered with the outer skin 
of a red onion so adroitly as to concéal entirely the ball of wax. 
The roots must be formed of thick crochet cotton _ covered 
with white wax, which will, of course, extend downward into the 
glass, the latter being half filled with water to continue the decep- 
tion. By these means one may enjoy hyacinths all the year 
round, and, provided no one wants to smell them, none but the 
owner need know the secrets of their culture. 
A very chaste and beautiful ornament in wax I have lately seen 

in the parlor of a friend whose home is embellished by many a 
tasteful specimen of her own handiwork. In a deep walnut frame 
was placed 2 cross of the purest white wax, without a base, and 
this was covered quite thickly with wreaths of ivy leaves of min- 
iature sizes, all white as the newest alabaster. A black velvet 
background gave the proper effect, causing it to stand out in full 
relief. The delicately veined leaves of the wreathed ivy clung 
so closely to the cross as to give the best possible representation 
of sculptured marble. . The whiteness of this wax was increased 
by rubbing in fine zinc-white powder paint, which also, I was 
told, prevents the yellow tinge that so often comes to wax after a 
year or two’s exposure. This hint will be valued by all who have 






Fig. 3.—CorrFurE OF CuRLS AND Brats wiTH Pink FLowers. 


experienced the annoyance of having their work thus depreciate 
by age. - 

YY have seen many white wax crosses under glass shades in 
shop windows, which were composed of the most remarkable 
masses of wax worked up into nondescript flowers that stood up 
from the cross itself, and.gave it a very thick and clumsy appear- 
ance. I can not tell what they are intended to suggest, but cer- 
tainly it is not sculpture. Lace-work and filigree may be very 
fitting and beautiful in jewelry, but are impossible in marble, and 
in all these imitative attempts one should never lose sight of the 
question of fitness. : 

I lately attended a-funeral, and upon the top of the coffin was 
placed an exquisite design in white flowers—tuberoses and white 
rose-buds, which upon a close inspection were found to be made 
of wax. ‘The design was a crown, and the frame was made very 
easily of..wire; -this can always be had ready-made at the flor- 
ists’ establishments, the flowers being tied on so adroitly and close- 
ly as entirely to conceal the said wirés. ‘The crown was then 


’. fastened in the centre of a circular card; an illuminated text 


surrounding the outer margin; the words were, ‘‘I will give 
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mementoes, their ing so quickly ; 
salt preorted aera 
kept for many years to 
come as a sacred remembrance of one 
I know not how many other beautiful things 
will yet be manufactured from wax. Its pliable 
nature renders it capable of receiving many beau- 
tiful impressions, and these may be applied in 
really useful directions. I will give you an in- 
stance taken from my own experience. 
I have a handsome French mantel clock made 
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sought in vain in all the fancy shops for one to 
take its place. At last I gathered up the broken 
pieces, and by means of cement managed to join 
them so as to be once more in shape; but what 
should I do to conceal the unsightly seams, and 
make it ornamental as before? The well-known 
capabilities of wax immediately suggested an ex- 
pedient ;.and by first covering the vase itself with 
a layer of white wax, and joining the seams 
ni, then rubbing well with the powdered zinc- 
white, it was ready to be ornamented with clus- 
ters and wreaths of white flowers, which was easi- 
ly done. ‘Thus my clock was restored, and, as 
some think, even improved by the operation; at 
any rate, what was before useless as a mantel 
ornament was thus made available with very 
small outlay of money or time. 
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6 Tue EicuT-PaGE PicToriay Sup- 
PLEMENT furnished gratuitously with this 
Number of the Bazar contains a graphic 
account of the “ BURNING OF WARWICK 
CasTLeE,” with several Illustrations ; a 
thrilling Illustrated Story by J. S. Le 
Fanu, entitled “THe Hauntep House 
AT WESTMINSTER ;” a beautiful Engrav- 
ing, “ BLINDMAN’s-Burr ;” a touching 
Story, “Ciipt WinGs ;” another of the 
valuable “ UcLy Giru” papers ; Season- 
able Instructions to Skaters ; and other 
attractive features. 

&@ The Publishers would call atten- 
tion to the series of Literary and Pictorial 
SUPPLEMENTS issued gratuitously with 
Harper’s Bazar, and containing brill- 
iant Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the 
most eminent. writers of Europe and 
America, with splendid illustrations from 
the pencils of distinguished artists. The 
Bazak, with its tasteful fashions, graphic 
pictures, and sparkling literature, is con- 
fessedly the fullest, as well as the most 
entertaining and practically useful, Fami- 
ly Journal in the country. 





Yan Cut Paper Patterns of the Set of Lady’s 
Lingerie, consisting of Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke Che- 
mise, and Drawers, illustrated on page 100, are 
now ready, and will be sent, prepaid, by Mail, by 
the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 
the entire set. Dealers supplied at the usual dis- 
count, For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 111. 

VP Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Ladies’ Wrappers, Talmas, Paletots, 
Breakfast and Dress Caps, Aprons, Fichus, Under- 
Waists, etc. ; Suits for Boys and Girls of all ages ; 
Gentlemen's Knitted Vests ; Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 





LITTLE GIRLS. 
Br @AIL HAMILTON. 


HAVE just been reading an article on the 

mysterious disappearance of little girls 
from our civilization. We have small wom- 
en, it is said, bedizened like their mothers in 
silks and flounces, dressed up, or down, into 
an insipid and constrained prematurity. But 
the little girl, free, bright, child-like, natural, 
is gone. 

Oh no! We deceive ourselves. We over- 
rate our own power, and underrate the 
strength of nature. There is enough ex- 
travagance, I grant. Lack of independence, 
taste, character, does put little girls into un- 
becoming finery; but the little girl, God bless 
her! is made of sterner stuff than to be so 
easily extinguished. It takes more silk and 
satin than our ships can bring to stiffen her 
into a reliable and proper monotony. She 
is often subdued, but she is constantly break- 
ing out in insurrection. She views her clothes 





with a suitable reverence, but there are mo- 
ments, and even hours, of supreme indiffer- 
ence. Only this morning she came into 
the post-office while I was there. She had 
doffed ‘her trumpery over-skirts, for even 
the American little girl is not without a 
plain undress suit. She wore a big blue 
coat and cape, over which her yellow hair 
tossed in waves and water-falls of sunshine. 
In her tiny fist she clinched a letter which 
she was to deposit. By utmost stretch of 
tiptoe she could hardly bring her bit of a 
nose to a level with the counter, behind 
which stood the young clerk; but full of 
her important mission, too young to be bash- 
ful, regardless of the men who lingered over 
their papers and their chitchat around the 
stove, and intent only on her errand, she 
managed to transfer her letter to the clerk’s 
outstretched hand; then bustling out of the 
door, which she could with difficulty open, 
she cried, with her clear, shrill, child voice, 
“Now, Benny, you make that letter go, ’cause 
I want it to go!” Evidently she considered 
the whole postal service of the United States 
dependent on Benny’s good-will. But here 
was a real little girl—just as real as if she 
had been born a century ago—real in her in- 
tentness, her simplicity, her imperiousness, 
her fearlessness—real in the eager smile that 
saw no one, and thought of nothing but to 
rush home and prove that she had done her 
errand—just as real as when she sits on the 
floor singing and rocking her doll to sleep, 
and “does wish Susie wasn’t so unfond of 
‘Shoo, Fly,” 

And just a little way beyond me in the 
western winter sunshine there is another lit- 
tle girl. She has all tke furbelows there is 
any call for, but the little girl is unmarred, 
the little soul is uncrimped, unstarched, free 
of fashion or formula. Bless your heart! if 
you could have seen how bravely she fought 
her lady mother in the broad aisle the other 
day! It did my very soul good. Lady moth- 
er evidently had doubts of Katie’s behavior 
in Sunday-school, and wanted her to go where 
she could be steadily supervised ; but Katie, 
too, had rights which she knew, and know- 
ing, dared maintain, and insisted, pugnis et 
calcibus, on going into the little girls’ class, 
and did go, and sat upright with a demure 
propriety which must have planted a sting 
in the maternal conscience. All her feathers 
and fooleries had not quenched the irrepress- 
ible sturdiness which glows in the bosom 
of the little girl, and she stood her ground 
with as much spirit and persistence as if she 
had been clad in a tow slip. 

Daisy comes softly stealing into the par- 
lor where her mother sits with guests, and 
puckering her rosy lips into her mother’s 
ear, asks in loud, outraged whispers, “Mam- 
ma, shall I wear my blue thash? It dothn’t 
correthpond!” The unregenerate male mind, 
overhearing the inquiry, is amazed, not to 
say awed. A five-year-old maiden, already 
versed in the science of correspondences, is a 
precocity not dreamed of in SWEDENBORG’S 
philosophy: But be not alarmed. Daisy’s 
immortal nature is not wholly given up to 
“thashes,” nor does it appear to be material- 
ly deteriorated by a consciousness that all 
colors are not harmonious in combination. 
This knowledge is often a matter of instinct, 
and though Daisy is a connoisseur in fit- 
nesses, she has a soul above “‘ thashes ;” and, 
for all her dainty dressing, she can upon oc- 
casion forget her decorum, and rage into as 
pretty a passion as the most conservative 
could desire. 

Harry is not a girl. That is, he will cease 
to be in a year or two; but now, in white 
frock and petticoats, he is girl enough to 
look at. The same ruffling and embroidery 
that spoil his sisters wreak their full wrath 
on him. Js he spoiled? His picture lies 
before me, just taken. Apparently he trot- 
ted into the photographer’s on his own ac- 
count. He is capable of such things. No 
mother’s hand arranged him for immortality. 
His little legs hang bowed in stolid repose. 
The last tree or shrub has done harm to his 
cambric flounce. His dimpled hands lie.ina 
blur of satisfaction and unconsciousness; and 
his fat wrists are not in the least abashed by 
obtruding half-way out of what must have 
been originally long sleeves, but which the 
arms seem erewhile to have outgrown. That 
sash—Ilium fuit!—I knew it in its pristine 
brilliancy, but it has been as familiar with 
soap-suds as the white frock, and is a stand- 
ing proof that silk will wash. But what 
cares Harry, and what careI? The sturdy, 
strong little body is there, the brave, bright, 
handsome face, wearing yet only its inherit- 
ed features, “‘the crown wherewith his moth- 
er crowned him,” and we know not what 
shall be.. But he isnot spoiled. That plump, 
solemn face, fixed now with unwonted stead- 

fastness, will brighten over a new frock. I 
have seen the great eyes snap, and heard the 
young voice shriek with delight, at a gay 
suit; but it was a surface joy. The child 
underneath goes his way strong in infantile 
vigor. 

No, the children are still here. The little 
girls have not left us. Do not let us tremble 





us to 
seorn. Beneath all their flimsy fussery the 
wild, willfal, fantastic creatures are playing 
Taughing and crying, 
fibbing and fretting, romping and teasing, 
weaving their wonderful imaginings, fight- 
ing their infantile battles, doing their best 
to resist our encroachments, neutralize our 
folly, defy our ignorance, and to grow up 
into frank, natural, delightful men and wom- 
en. It is a losing game, the more’s the pity. 
By continued trituration we shall worry 
them all down to pretty much one model of 
commonplace, and by the time they are 
grown up we shall wonder what could have 
made their childhood so winsome; but dur- 
ing their short spring-time the little girls are 
out in full blossom. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Sunshine. 


Y DEAR ARTHUR,—I awoke the oth- 
er morning with a sense of happiness 
which I could not explain. Not that I am 
in the habit of awaking unhappy, for I am 
not, but I was conscious of that peculiar ela- 
tion which is always delightful both to feel 
and to remember. I was aware of no espe- 
cial reason for the feeling. The evening be- 
fore I had, indeed, passed with Mrs. Margery, 
but that is not an unusual event, and I did 
not remember that my dreams had been pe- 
culiarly charming. There are quaint old au- 
thors who say that to be awakened by sweet 
music soothes the spirits for the day ; and one 
of the wisest mothers whom I ever knew 
thought that to be awakened at all was pre- 
judicial to perfect equability; so that when 
I one day asked her how she explained the 
invincible good humor and constant self- 
sacrifice of her daugiters, she said that it 
was. because she would never allow them to 
be awakened in the morning. . When I have 
told this story at Mrs. Margery’s table the 
Honeysuckle children with one accord have 
begged their mother to perfect their disposi- 
tions in the same manner. 

On the morning of which I speak I do not 
think that I was aroused by gentle music, 
but it may have been by melodious thoughts, 
80 delicate that they disappeared in awaken- 
ing, as the thin and roseate vapors of dawn 
melt in the sunrise. Indeed, I was conscious, 
or thought I was, that my mind was im- 
pressed by something that was gone before 
it was perceived, like a bank of fern still 
warm and pressed with the figure of the 
fawn that has bounded away. It was broad 
day, and my chamber, which has many win- 
dows, as every chamber should have, both 
for air and light, was full of sunshine. In- 
deed, the sun shone upon my bed, and I be- 
came gradually sure that the gentle music 
of my awakening was nothing less than the 
sunshine itself. In old Egyptian days its 
earliest beams touched Memnon’s lips, and 
they began to sing. So it seemed to my fool- 
ish old brain that they had now touched me, 
and my day burst into music. 

Nothing disturbed that faith. As I fancy 
@ young man who has heard the sweetest of 
words from the dearest of lips goes inwardly 
and outwardly smiling, knowing that no sor- 
row can be so deep as that joy, so I walked 
about all day, and the sunshine went with 
me. It made wonderful and beautiful pic- 
tures every where. I looked up the long 
vistas of streets, and they were bright and 
crowded, and the sunshine softened the sky 
at the end. It made deep shadows upon the 
pavement, and again spread itself like a fairy 
carpet for the children to play upon. It was 
winter, but the sunshine was such an en- 
chanter that windows were opened to re- 
ceive the air which it blessed, and within the 
spacious and noble houses I could see ranges 
of beautiful flowers, and in cages at the win- 
dows the golden-breasted ‘canaries, steeped 
in sunshine, answered it as Memnon answer- 
ed it long ago. Men and women came out 
into the street, drawn by the sunshine, and 
I could see that they were as happy and sur- 
prised as I when I awoke in the morning. 
Every body seemed to have been awakened 
by music of which they were yet uncon- 
scious. And with the birds at the windows 
were flowers, brilliant and in perfect bloom, 
as if summer, hiding in those splendid draw- 
ing-rooms until another year, were looking 
out, delighted and amazed, to see if the hour 
had come. 

Every body that I met had but a single 
salutation, “ What a perfect day!” Indeed, 
the weather seemed the only subject really 
worth talking about, and the affairs of busi- 
ness and pleasure, the little odds and ends 

of money-getting, with which we were all 
concerned, were profoundly insignificant 
when compared with the supreme sunshine. 
I saw invalids in carriages, and pale faces 
looking pensive from chamber windows. 
The world was laid under a benediction. 





The great glory of the sunshine was the 
type of the Divine love that vivifies and 
supports the world. Why do not the bells 
Tring, as on the Fourth of July ? I asked my- 
self. Then, seeing the rector of Saint Rain- 
bow’s, I asked him why his church was not 
open, and why no Thanksgiving rite was 
celebrated. ‘Set the chimes ringing, your 
reverence; let us intone a Te Deum lauda- 
mus.” The good rector smiled as if willing 
to humor a crazy man. “ ving was 
at the end of November,” he replied; “and 
in our church we do not sing Latin hymns. 
But what is the occasion?” . “This!” I said, 
extending my arms. ‘What! you yourself, 
dear Mr. Bachelor! shall we sing a Te Deum 
for you?” The good rector is as suspicious 
of “enthusiasm” as the bishop who. begged 
Whitefield to have none of it—which was 
much like praying fire not to be warm. I 
therefore sobered myself, and said, “I mean 
the sunshine.” ‘Yes, yes, my friend,” he an- 
swered ; “ but it is not a special providence. 
It is the daily order of nature. Why should 
we especially commemorate it? It is the 
goodness of God made manifest. But it is 
in that bird at the window and in that 
flower at the door not less than in the full 
splendor of light in which we stand at this 
moment. 
“«Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Doth his Creator’s power display.’” 

And he quoted the whole of Addison’s hymn. 
We both smiled as he ended the beautiful 
verses. “True, true,” I said; “but, your 
reverence, the human heart can not rest in 
generals. I have never been able to con- 
sole Romeo when Juliet was cold by telling 
him that women and men were made for 
each other. He indignantly declares that 
it is not women, it is Juliet, whom he loves.” 

I said nothing more to the good rector, 
although I have my own opinion whether I 
might not have turned his guns against him- 
self. But as I loitered along in that warm 
light I thought again of Memnon sitting upon 
the great plain of Thebes, waiting forever for 
the morning, and forever murmuring when 
it came: stony and silent until the sunshine 
touched him into music. I reflected that 
you may go to Egypt, my dear Arthur, with- 
out leaving home, and behold Memnon in 
your family. There was your uncle, my old 
school-mate, in whose benign and friendly 
face and manner I can not recognize the hard 
and silent and seeming surly boy whom I 
knew. Clever, solitary, selfish, he seemed 
to us all, when he became a man, stern and 
rigid as a stone. His ability made him em- 
inent, and he was a true Memnon, lofty, 
hard, and inaccessible, haughtily domineer- 
ing the plain of lesser men. He seemed to 
sit in shadow, and to cause a chill around 
him. It is Memnon,I said, sitting in the 
night. Suddenly the sun arose. There had 
been to us who watched closely the brief 
but sure preluding of glory—the surprise, the 
delight, which attended the coming of the 
gracious lady who is now your aunt. But 
the sun, I say, arose and melted Memnon to 
music. From the moment of his yielding 
to the power which we all felt, and which 
you young men must still feel in her, his 
life and nature seemed to change. I say 
seemed, because it was probably only a de- 
velopment, not a change. He became the 
most generous, friendly, social, delightful of 
men. Like the prodigal son, he had come to 
himself. All that night he had been wait- 
ing for the morning, yet without knowing it, 
and without knowing what the sun would 
bring. But it came, and brought him warmth 
and life; and the statue that seemed only 
stone has made music ever since. 

There are, as you know, children of the 
sun—those who are born with the sunshine 
in them, and who impart it to others. When 
Lady Crab, whom we call so because she is 
so sourly polite, asked me why I liked such 
a silent and dull fellow as a certain compan- 
ion of mine, I answered that it was because 
he was the seventh son of a seventh son. 
Lady Crab said that that was impossible, be- 
cause his father was one of three children, and 
had only two. “Then, my lady,” I replied, 
“it is because he is‘asun.’” She looked as 
if I were quizzing her, and said no more. 
But I had told her the truth. It is my good 
fortune to know very clever and accom- 
plished men; men of genius, and faculty, 
and experience ; men who can instruct and 
correct me in every direction; but when I 
would choose a companion for a journey, or 
with whom to pass a loitering day, or to sit 
with me in weariness or sickness or sorrow, 
I should choose him of whom Lady Crab 
spoke tome. If you ask me why, I answer 
you as I did her, “Because he is a sun.” 
When I said so to my oldest nephew, he 
smiled kindly, and said, “Ah! Uncle Bach- 
elor, had he only been a daughter—who 
knows? who knows?” The young dogs, you 
see, make merry with my condition. ; 

But the children of the sun not only dif- 
fuse sunshine by their actual presence, but 
indirectly also. If you look at a bee-hive, I 
am sure that, with your poetic eye and fancy, 
you have often said to yourself, “ That gold- 
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en honey in its white cells of wax is summer 
sunshine, first gathered in the cups of flow- 
ers, like aerial wine, and now stored away 
in those fragrant bins. Whoever tastes the 
golden sweet tastes sun and summer.” So, 
as I write you, I raise my eyes and look 
around upon my shelves and see my books. 
I know them all, and some I read and read 
again, and never see without delight. Such 
books are hives of honey. In them the sun 
of a thousand summers is stored, and when I 
open them I open a window into that im- 
mortal glory. I take them in my hand, and 
as I read, they are so serene and lofty, and 
their light is so steady and warm, that I am 
refreshed and quickened, and my whole life 
is purified. I have the same sense of happi- 
ness that I had when I awoke in the sun- 
shine and thought that it must have been 
soft music that aroused me. For after read- 
ing those books the nobler and heroic stops 
of life seem to have been pulled out as by an 

and the strain that follows is in- 
spiring. So whether it is the actual visible 
sun, whence spring the light and heat that 
make the life of the world, or the sunshine 
of personal presence and character, or the 
transmitted and reflected sunshine of good 
books and of art in every form, it is the 
same benediction. Aud each of us, perhaps, 
my boy, has a little ray of sunshine in him 
if he would only not obscure it, but suffer it 
to beam around him. Lorenzo and Jessica 
thought that the little candle threw its 
beams very far into the night, and the torch 
of Hero showed the way to the struggling 
Leander. If that torch had been blown out, 
Leander would have sunk in despair, if not 
jn weariness; and if we do not free our ray 
of light from the clouds that so often con- 
ceal it, are we not somehow responsible for 
the lost Leanders whom our sunshine might 
have saved? Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ UNDER-CLOTHING. 

£ hyer patterns of ladies’ under-clothing that 

we illustrate this week are commended as 
copies of the best mode's for sale at the furnish- 
ing houses. The chemise has a comfortably- 
fitting yoke that dispenses with the small gussets 
set on about the neck of chemises made with 
bands. The body of the garment is sloped to 
suit the pointed yoke, and is so shaped about the 
sleeves that sleeve gussets are also dispensed 
with. Chemises for general wear should be 
made of soft substantial cotton, a yard wide, 
with even, regular selvedge. The garment is 
not easily fitted, and is tedious to make, hence 
it is poor economy to use inferior fabrics for it. 
Two and a half yards is the usual quantity. 
Smooth, soft-finished Utica muslins are now 19 
cents a yard, Wamsutta muslin is 20 cents, and 
the New York Mills brand is 21 cents. Fine 
French percale is chosen for handsome chemises 
to be worn in the winter, and for ladies who 
consider linen unhealthy. It costs about the 
same as the well-known brands of linen. 

A set of under-clothing consists of three 
pieces—chemise, drawers, and night-gown—and 
these pieces should be made of the same materi- 
al, and trimmed to match. As most ladies are 
provided with patterns of the ordinary drawers 
that button behind, we give in preference a pat- 
tern of closed drawers buttoning on the sides. 
The belt attached to the front of these drawers 
is usually made long enough to button behind ; 
the back of the garment then has a separate belt 
with a button-hole in each end to be fastened to a 
button on each side of the long belt of the front. 
Another plan is to have the drawers open only on 
the right-hand side, letting the belt extend all 
around the top, and button on the right. A cas- 
ing is sometimes run in the top of the belt, and 
a drawing-string of tape inserted. Drawers are 
not made very wide or long at present. Drawers 
lengths of muslin are imported with clusters of 
narrow tucks, a hem, and large tuck with fine 
embroidery on the hem and between the groups. 
These are sold, unmade, for $2 50 or $3; of linen, 
they cost $5. Canton flannel drawers are usually 
made in ‘Turkish fashion, with a band of em- 
broidery buttoning around the ankle, and a nee- 
dle-worked muslin ruffle below. Drawers of fine 
wool flannel, to be worn inside muslin drawers, 
are shown for traveling on shipboard. These 
ro eet. and very slightly gathered to a linen 

an 

Two night-gown patterns are furnished. The 
yoke gown is most popular, as it is graceful, and 
conceals the figure. ‘The pattern is a simple 
straight yoke with a seam on each shoulder; the 
body of the garment is three straight widths of 
muslin gathered to the yoke. ‘The sacque gown 
may be worn short with a chemise, or else length- 
ened to full size by sloping gradually to the sel- 
vedge and adding gores. A slightly full sleeve, 
gathered to a broad cuff, and buttoned on the 
outside of the wrist, is pretty for gowns. Easy- 
fitting coat sleeves are also worn. 

The three pieces already described are worn 
next the skin, and must have no ‘‘raw” seams; 
all bias seams should be felled, and straight sel- 
vedges, joined together, should be overseamed 
by stitches so lightly taken that the seam may 
be smoothed flatly. 

Embroidery in close, thick patterns, done on 
doubled linen, or on thick linen lawn, is now the 
durable and fashionable trimming for under- 
clothing. Fine needle-work is now done here as 
beautifully as that imported from France. It is 
expensive, but is very valuable, as it outwears 





any other trimming. A sensible bride has had 
all the under-clothing in her trousseau trimmed 
with fine, substantial embroidery, without an 
inch of lace. The woven embroideries come 
in beautiful designs, are inexpensive, and, if 
made without herring-bone or other open stitch- 
es, will wear well. Narrow tucks in clusters, 
and rows of perpendicular tucks, are much 
used for ornament; diagonal tucks are seldom 
seen now. Puffs are not very popular, as they 
are difficult to iron. Pleated and fluted ruffles 
are greatly in favor. Linen cambric is chosen 
here for ruffles, but most imported garments are 
frilled with fine nansook, as it is more service- 
able than cambric, is firmer, and washes better. 

Corset covers are made of linen, percale, or 
fine cambric, and are richly trimmed with em- 
broidery, insertion, and lace. Valenciennes is 
the favorite trimming lace, and many use the 
German and Italian imitations of real Valen- 
ciennes, 

A dressing sacque to wear while making the 
toilette should be amply large and of simple 
shape, that it may easily be put on and off. ‘The 
sleeves are half-flowing. Percales, spotted mus- 
lins, and cambrics are the usual fabrics. Some- 
times the dressing sacque is of fine mull, and 
serves for a négligé breakfast jacket. In a 
trousseau just finished there were dressing sacques 
of linen cambric with a Wattean fold behind, 
while the front had a jabot made of shells of 
gathered Valenciennes lace three inches wide. 


PETTICOATS. 


Muslin skirts of walking length are now — 
slightly gored on the front and sides, wit 
straight, full back breadths. The popular trim- 
ming is one or two rows of side pleating. A 
good plan for making trained petticoats is to 
gore them at the top, and add a wide Spanish 
flounce, beginning at the knee. 

‘The Russian gored knit skirt is a warm petti- 
coat to take the place of flannel. It is of merino 
and part cotton, to prevent shrinkage ; the seams 
are ‘‘regular,” woven, as in merino vests and 
stockings ; the width at the bottom is two yards, 
and the skirt slopes toward the top as if gored. 
The binding has a drawing-string to adjust the 
belt various sizes. $3 or $3 25 is the price. 
Ribbed merino skirts, shaped as if gored, with 
tapes stitched over the seams, are $1 25. Fleece- 
lined piqué skirts, gored, with the edge prettily 
scalloped, are worn by many ladies instead of 
flannel. Price from $5 to $6. Thick embroid- 
ery in silk or in linen floss, braiding, and tucks 
headed with feather stitching or plain chain 
stitch, are the trimmings for flannel skirts. 


PILLOW SHAMS. 


Ornamental squares of linen to put over the 
pillows during the day are richly embroidered 
and ruffled. An inch-wide hem is hem-stitched 
around the square, vines of embroidery are inside 
the hem, and a fluted nansook ruffle, with three 
or four tucks in it, is rolled and overseamed to 
the edge of the hem. An embroidered initial 
four or five inches long, or a monogram, orna- 
ments the centre. ‘The sham is not always 
square ; thirty-six inches broad by thirty-three 
long is a usual size. A sham sheet is trimmed 
to match these, and consists of a width of linen 
three yards long. ‘This is placed at the top of 
the covering when it is turned down. A set such 
as we have described costs from $50 to $60. A 
Swiss set, embroidered, and to be worn over 
colored silk slips, has a bed-spread added to 
the three usual pieces. 


CHINTZ FIGURED’ EMPRESS CLOTH. 


Empress cloths for Dolly Varden polonaises 
are now brought out in black grounds, with gay 
chintz patterns of roses, buds, and foliage in 
natural colors. ‘They cost $1 15 a yard, and are 
exceedingly pretty and bright for home dresses. 
The skirt should be black silk. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES. 


As the season'is nearly over, winter goods are 
offered at reduced prices, to make room for new 
stock. Bargain-lovers who avail themselves of 
this reduction, should take care to purchase only 
standard, solid colors of quiet hues, as these are 
always in fashion. ‘The purchaser will discover 
that there is no reduction of black goods, as they 
are always salable. ‘Thin silks, with black 
grounds striped with white, and colored silks of 
the same style, are sold for 90 cents or $1 a 
yard. ‘They are only half a yard wide. Made- 
up suits of striped silks are offered for $50. 

The furnishing houses are already busy pre- 
paring suits of black alpaca for spring. They 
will be made with polonaises of various designs, 
especially that with a vest front and Marguerite 
back. ‘There are but two bows to drape the 
skirt behind; a row of bows fastens the front, 
and a ruche edges the garment, outlines the vest, 
passes over the shoulders, and down the back to 
the bows below the waist. 


SPRING COSTUMES AND CAMBRICS. 


Dispatches from merchants returning home 
from Berlin state that they will soon have ready 
for sale here costumes of linen and stuffs elegantly 
trimmed with laces and fringe, for from $12 to 
$60. Domestic cambrics, in spring colors, are 
already shown on the counters of the large stores. 
The grounds are white, with regulation stripes 
of color’ or black, or else Greek squares, of lines 
crossing each other to form diamonds, squares, 
or blocks of alternating colors. 


SPRING CASHMERES. 

Gray cashmeres, in many faint pale tinges, for 
spring suits, are about to be brought out. The 
sample cards show blue-grays, stone and steel 
color, rather than the softer brown-grays. They 
will cost $1 85 a yard. Peculiar shades of brown 
and green, verging on olive, are in store for the 
spring also. ‘The soft, graceful cashmeres grow in 





favor, instead of decreasing, and ladies need not 
fear to purchase them for next season’s dresses. 
Their trimming continues to be bias bands of 
corded silk of the same shade and thick cord 
fringe. 

Double standing ruffles of white muslin edged 
with Valenciennes are now worn around the neck 
of dresses. ‘They are gathered very full, and 
look much richer than a single standing pleat- 
ing. Many dresses have a ruche of the material 
of the trimming around the neck, and a standing 
lace frill is placed inside. Jabots of white lace, 
gathered slightly and sewed back and forth in 
shell shape on muslin, are very stylish, and are 
likely to supersede cravat bows of colored silk. 
All-white neck-ties are frequently worn with 
handsome black suits, making the wearer seem 
as if dressed in mourning. The gray grenadine 
veils and the pale gray gloves that are the fancy 
of the moment do not detract from this appear- 
ance. Colored jewelry, and occasionally a col- 
ored ostrich tip on the black hat, give the only 
evidence that the costume is not meant for 
mourning. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; and H. J. 
Lipsy & Co. ; 








PERSONAL. 


Wuat drolls those ex-Governors of Massa- 
chusetts are! Two of them—BuLLock and 
CuirForD—were going to the State House to 
see Governor WASHBURN inaugurated. Dr. Lor- 
ING joined them. “‘ Why,” said CLrrFrorD, “‘ here 
are the three ex’s—two ex-Governors and one 
ex-pectant.’’ And those three worthy persons 
laughed. 

—Dr. Topp, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has 
in his congregation seven clergymen, four of 
whom are residents of the town, the others so- 
journers in search of health. 

—Professor GOLDWIN SMITH has become a 
resident of Toronto, and is to edit a new Cana- 
dian magazine. He will, as heretofore, do his 
six weeks’ lecture-work at Cornell University. 

—A gifted German poet, one Emit RitTER- 
Haus, has written a poem upon Lake Erie, in 
which he is eloquent upon the palm-trees and 
alligators common to its shores. The work 
does not include any thing about the bays or 
smaller creeks tributary to the watery expanse 
that mukes up the heft of his production. 

—Elder WEAVER, of Voluntown, Connecticut, 
stated recently to the Sunday-school children 
of his church that he had heard a man say he 
had read the Bible through in sixty hours. De- 
termined to know whether or not it could be 
done, he set about it himself, and read the whole 
of it aloud to his wife in fifty-nine hours and 
thirty minutes. He read sometimes an hour a 
day, sometimes two, but kept exact account. 

—The recent sale of the Marquis of Water- 
ford’s estates in Ireland is described by the Dub- 
lin Post as one of the most remarkable ever wit- 
nessed in any part of that country. The land 
was divided into one hundred and twenty-one 
lots, and brought upward of $1,500,000... What 
renders this sale remarkable was the fact that 
most of the land was bought by tenants, some 
of whom paid at the rate of fifty, others forty, 
and none at less than thirty years’ purchase. 

—The extent to which people will ‘‘go on” 
about music may be seen in the fact that Ricx- 
ARD WAGNER has succeeded in collecting half a 
mhillion of dollars for the purpose of having all 
of his operas performed at a new theatre to be 
— for that purpose in the city of Bai- 
reuth. 

—Since the war Gustave Dorf has returned 
to Paris and put up a barn-like studio in the 
Champs Elysées, where he is finishing a massive 
picture of Christ leaving the Pretorium to 
reach Calvary. 

—Mr. Joun Hate, of Philadelphia, elicits 
the praise of the press for having ninetcen years 
ago become the guardian of a niece and nephew, 
receiving in trust for them $19,039 46. Last 
week he filed his account in court, which show- 
ed that during this — period of time he had 
not only supported and educated them out of 
the fund, but was ready to pay over the hand- 
some sum of $79,201 24. He made no charge for 
his services. 

—RUvBINSTEIN is to be the next musical ce- 
lebrity to come among us. After him PAULINE 
Lucca. LiszT pronounces RUBINSTEIN to be 
the best of living pianists. He is a Russian, de- 
scended from Jewishancestry. His grandfather 
was a Jew, but his father is of the Greek Church, 
as is the pianist. He is now forty-two, and in 
the prime of his powers. He has not only writ- 
ten operas and symphonies, but many piano 
pieces, and songs, duets, and quartettes innu- 
merable, and most of them very good. 

—That the world moves is freshly indicated 
by the fact that among the students at Baliol 
College, Oxford, are the Duke of Genoa and 
Prince Hassan of Egypt. The former is quite 
English in dress, appearance, and ianguene. The 
Prince also has become quite an Englishman, 
and may be seen rowing on the river, or driving 
his pair, a in mouth, just like any other 
young swell. 

—King Victor EMANUEL has received from 
his Minister of Finance, purporting to be a fe 
from “his people,’’ the beautiful estate of Cas- 
tel Porziano, near Rome. The cost was $900,000. 

—Mr. Dovetas TAYLOR, 2 printer, of course, 
was chairman of the committee of arrangements 
on the Franklin Statue celebration, and dis- 
charged _his duty with proverbial energy and 
tact. When he asked Professor MorsE to un- 
veil the statue, the grand old man said, “ Yes, 
if I have to be lifted to the spot.” The statue 
itself is a gift from om ALBERT DE GROOT, 
an opulent and public-spirited bachelor, who 
many years ago, when a boy, was asked by Com- 
modore VANDERBILT, ‘‘ What can youdo?’’ A. 
De G. answered, ‘Almost any thing,’’? which 
was truthful; for since then he has been doing 
almost every thing, and gathering much pecun- 
iary moss in the manceuvre. 

—New York’s notable centenarian is THomas 
FITZGERALD, of Rhinebeck, who has lived to see 
one hundred and eight years. He resides with 
one son, while his wife, one hundred years old 
lives with another. The “children” are good 
children. Mr. FitzGERALD chews tobacco and 
eschews spirits. He is a deaf individual, but 





sees things with the eye naked. Moreover, he 
threadeth the needle at arms-length, strops his 
individual razor, shaves his own features, and 
earns his salt by fishing. Mr. FitzGERA.p felic- 
itates himself on having been born in Ireland. 

—The following curious ‘‘ personal” appears 
in the English papers: General BouvErix, a 
veteran of the Peninsular war, and for a long 
time a member of Queen VicTorta’s household, 
died recently, leaving an estate worth $50,000 
per annum, and a large accumulated property 
besides. His only son had been a very fast 
young man, and had married a girl much below 
his rank in life, and for that had been disowned 
by his family. The property by law went to 
heirs male, and in order that it should not go to 
one of the common people, great effort was 
made to show that the son of the disowned heir 
at law was only so by repute, but not in fact. 
This project failed, and consequently, on Gen- 
eral BouveERte’s death, his grandson—a youn 
man who has served as a private soldier and of- 
ficer’s servant in the line, and afterward as a 
member of the Irish constabulary—now steps 
into possession of a splendid mansion (Delapre 
Abbey), with park and gardens on a commensu- 
rate scale, and becomes the representative of an 
aristocratic house in one of the most exclusive 
county societies in England, with an estate worth 
at the least a million of dollars. 

—When Mr. JosEPH JEFFERSON last perform- 
ed Rip Van Winkle in St. Louis, Judge GILLEs- 
PIz, for the first time in his life, was induced to 
go to the theatre and see the play. When asked 
what he thought of it, he replied, “‘ Confonnded 
ridiculous! The idea of a poor Dutchwoman 
over the wash-tub with diamond rings on her 
fingers !” 

—In addition to the WapswortTus of Geneseo, 
Livingston County, New York, boasts of other 
descendants of early settlers, among whom the 
most notable are the FirzHueus, who came from 
Maryland a.p. 1800, and purchased large tracts 
of land near Mount Morris, in the famed valley 
of the Genesee. In conjunction with Judge 
CARROLL, of Washington, D. C., and Colonel 
Rocuester, of North Carolina, the original 
FiTzHvUGH bought the hundred-acre tract which 
is now the business centre of the famous city of 
flour-mills. At the age of seventy-eight Dr. 
Dante H. Fitzuveu, a son of the pioneer, still 
lives and moves, an example of the health and 
length of days which ‘‘ moderation in all things” 
brings. At the age of nearly fourscore the doc- 
tor has the bodily and mental vigor of a man 
of fifty, and superintends his large estates, near 
Mount Morris and in Michigan, as actively as he 
did half a century ago. By his cheerful tempera- 
ment and courteous bearing he carries sunshine 
wherever he goes. When he entered the valley, 
the noble red man welcomed visitors with the 
pleasantry of the tomahawk; but he has lived 
through those little difficuities, and seen civili- 
zation progress from the trail to the Fa ee 
the turnpike, canal, and iron horse of the Erie. 

—The statistics of the G. D. ALEx1s in his re- 
cent raid on the buffalo of the excessive West, 
put in tabular form, foots up: 
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Grand powwow at the close. G. D. presented 
warriors $50 in half dollars, twenty blankets, 
and eight jackknives ; SHERIDAN gave SpoTTEeD 
Tal scarlet cap, belt, and a—a—[shirt.] In 
the evening they hilarified, took something 
warm, and dropped off into fine old snore. 

—Mr. Justin M’Carray states that in the 
— autumn Mr. EpMunp YarTss, author of 
several capital novels published by Harper & 
BROTHERS, proposes to visit the U. 8. for the 
purpose of delivering lectures embodying his 
recollections of old acquaintances of his, such 
as DICKENS, THACKERAY, JERROLD. He is a 
bright and clever fellow, a capital speaker, with 
an-inherited gift of humorous dramatic ex- 
pression. 

—An admirer of Senator Scnurz says that 
“he has no equal in the Senate in direct, point- 
ed attack, skillful and graceful vehemence, and 
rare scholarship, which seems to be as perfect 
in our history as in that of Germany or France. 
Nobody dare mect him in debate; for all feel 
that he has reservations of cruel force, which 
to tempt would not be agreeable. He is, how- 
ever, 2 man of cold temperament, respectable 
rather than hearty, and always finds his’ chief 
adorers among men of his own class—those who 
adore faculty, knowledge, chivalry.” ScHurz 
is only forty-two years old—one of the youn- 
= Senators. He is in the prime of vigorous 

ife, very tall, broad-shouldered, spare, and grace- 
ful, and he may be likened in appearance to a 
fine stag. He lives like a gentleman, drinks a 
bottle of good wine at his dinner, sees well to 
his ot gt dressing for the most part in fine 
English browns, roans, or blues, and he wears 
gold spectacles. His income, derivable from his 
paper in St. Louis, his writings, and his Senato- 
rial salary, is probably about $16,000 a year. 
His wife is probably one of the very finest speci- 
mens of German women in America, the daugh- 
ter, it is said, of a Hamburg banker. She met 
Scuurz in the city of London when he was a 
pee exile there, living upon remittances from 
ome and from correspondence from his pen to 
German journals, and she sympathized with him 
and loved him. Mrs. Scuurz is a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed woman of beautiful figure, and a 
mild and delightful expression of countenance. 
Scuurz and herself are very much in love with 
each other, and they keep the best class of com- 
pany in Washington. Both of them are earnest 
and strong in their attachment to German man- 
ners and the German country. Mrs. ScuuRz ap- 
reciates the fact that our republic affords her 
Pectend the best chance for a high career; but 
she and he prefer to give their children a Ger- 
man education, and they like to be well consid- 
ered and remembered by the North German 
statesmen. When Scuurz ran for the Senate 
against HENDERSON and Bey Loay, old Baron 
Ganou™, the Prussian minister, appeared for 
the caly time in his life on Newspaper Row, 
sanguine to get points in favor of his friend. 
ScHuURz is on good terms with Bismarck; and 
his enemies here have alleged that he means to 
return to Germany and take one in that gov- 
ernment; on the other hand, he has repeatedly 
said, with emphasis, that this is his country and 
that his whole future is comprised jn America. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Svuir with Watreau Over Dress.—Front. 


Corset Cover, Night 


Sacque. 
in nine Sizes, even Num 








Yoxre Nicut Dress. 


LADY’S LINGERIE, 


Patterns of entire set of Lingerie, comprising Dressing Sacque 
Yoke Night Dress, Yoke Chemise, and Drawers, 

bers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, 

Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) ° . 


Lady’s Lingerie. 
-.For the conven- 
ience of those who fre- 
quently apply to us for 
good patterns of un- 
der-clothing, we pub- . 
lish herewith a set of 
lingerie, modeled aft- 
er the favorite styles 
in use, and consisting 
of dressing sacque, 
corset cover, night 
sacque, yoke night 
dress, yoke chemise, 
and close drawers. 
Cut paper patterns of 
the entire set willbe 
furnished in nine even 
numbers, from 30 to 
46 inches, bust. meas- 
ure. The size is taken 
in the usual manner, 
by passing a tape 
entirely around. the 
body, underthe arms; | 
across the largest part : 
of the shoulder-blades, 
and two inches above 
the fullest part of the 
chest. Noother meas- 
ureis required. Ifthe 
size is an uneven num- 
ber of inches, for in- 
stance, 37, send for 38 
inches, and take the 
seams deeper than is 
allowed onthe pattern. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus set of patterns 
comprises six articles, 
viz., dressing sacque,. 
corset _ cover, - short 
night sacque, long 
yoke night dress, yoke 
chemise, and drawers 
closed at the side. 
DreEssinG Sacque. 
—This pattern is in 
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Fig. 2.—Svurr wits Watreav: Over Dauss.—Back. 
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four pieces—front, back, sleeve, and piece for trimming. Cut the 
back and sleeves with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of 
the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut the front with the straight edge laid 
lengthwise on the edge of the goods, and turn back to the notch at 
the top and bottom for the hem in front. ‘The collar is formed by 
a binding an inch wide, cut double, and edged with upright points. — 
The front, bottom, and sleeves are trimmed with a pointed strip cut 
from the pattern given. Place the longest straight edge of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you in sewing it in.. The perforations show where to baste the 
sleeves on the shoulders and under the arms. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches, Baste up and try on wrong side out before 
sewing; and if alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. . An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the shoul- 
der and under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for the other seams. 
Lengthen or shorten the sacque at the bottom, taking care not to alter 
vite : theshape. Ifthe 
. sleeves are too 
long or short, take 
from or add an 
equal amount at 
the top and bot- 
+ tom. at 
Quantity of ma- 
terial, 27 inches 
widé, 4 yards. 
Corser Cover. 
—This pattern is 
in three pieces— 
front, back, and 
‘sleeve. .The fronts 
are fitted with 
darts on each side. 
The back is cut 
with a seam in 
the middle. The 
perforations show 
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where to baste the seams on the shoulder and under the 
arms, and where to take the darts. ‘The notches show 
how to put the-pattern together. Baste up and try on 
in the manner described for dressing sacque. The notches 
at the top and bottom show where to turn back for the 
hem in front. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for the others. ‘The corset cover is closed 
in front with buttons and button-holes. The neck and 
sleeves are trimmed with insertion an inch wide divided 
by a row of puffing an inch and a half wide, and edging 


three-quarters of an inch wide. Hat For Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Quantity of ma- isi | 
terial, 27 inches \ wi 


yards. 
216 yards. 


pieces — 


lotigest 


bottom 
where 


in front. 
standing 


forations. 


edging. 


Fig. 1.—Crirr pe Cura Orera Croak.—Back, 
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VioLet VELVET AND Lirac 
Gros Gratn Bonnet. 


Insertion, 
Puffing, 


ing, 2 yards. 
Snort Nicut- 

SacquEe. — This 

pattern is in five 


back, sleeve, cuff, 
and collar. 
the back 
sleeves with the 
straight 
edge laid on the 
fold of the cloth 
to. avoid a seam. 
Cut the front with 
the straight edge 
laid lengthwise on 
the fold of the 
goods. The notch- 
es at the top and 


to _ turn 
back for the hém 


has the corners 
turned down in 
front, even with 
the line of per- 


front is embroid- 
ered or trimmed 
with insertion and 


the sleeve at the 
bottom, and sew 
it between the 
double cuff, with 
the opening on 
the outer edge. 
Place the longést 
straight edge of | 
the sleeve to the 
notch in the back 
of; the armhole, 
and hold thesleeve 
toward you when 
sewing itin. The 
perforations show 
where to baste 
the seams on the 
shoulders and un- 
der © the 
where to turn 
- down the collar, 
and the size and 





shape of the under part of the sleeve. Baste up and try on in the 
manner described for dressing sacque. Lengthen or shorten the 
sleeves by taking from or adding an equal quantity at the bottom 
and top, always keeping the same shape. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for the others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Insertion, 344 yards. Edging, 344 yards. 

Lone Yoke Nieut Dress.—This pattern is in’ six pieces—front 
and back of yoke, front and back of body, sleeve, and cuff. Cut 
the back of the yoke and body with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the. cloth to avoid a seam. Cut the front of the 
yoke and body with the longest straight edge laid lengthwise on 
the edge of the goods. Cut the garment of the required length. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where to turn back for 
the hem in front. The yoke is cut double, The body is gathered, 
back and front, to fit the t 
yoke. ‘The sleeve is gather- 
ed at the top to fit the arm- 
hole. Sew in the sleeve as 
described for dressing sacque, 
ete. The neck is finished 
with a band an inch wide. 
The front is closed all, the 
way with buttons and button- 
holes, and is trimmed with 
needle-work edging. The 
yoke is trimmed with inser- 
tion an inch wide. Put the 
pattern together by the notch- 
es. An outlet of an inch is 
given for the seams on the 
shoulders, and a quarter of an 
inch for the others. Length- 
en or shorten the sleeves at 

























Buack VELVET Bonnet with WHITE 
FEATHERS. 


the top and bottom in the manner already 
described. 

Quantity of material, 86 inches wide, 6 
yards, 

Edging, 4 yards. Insertion, 114 yards. 

Yoxr Cuemise.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front and back of yoke, front of body, 
and sleeve. Cut the front and back of body 
with the longest straight edge laid on the 
fold. of the cloth to avoid making a seam, 

“and lengthen the garment as much as may 

be required. Cut the front of the yoke with 


TF i 5 ¥. OLb. i i , 
Hat For Bor From 3 To 5 ¥RsRs_0 ; the longest straight edge laid on the edge of 


2 
Edg- 


front, 


Cut 
and 


show 


The 
collar 


The 


Gather 


arms, 






Fig. 2.—Crére pe Caine Orera Croax.—Frosr, 
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the goods, Sew up the seam in the middle of **No, no, no; there can be no necessity now. Clarissa knelt down and kissed the good old 


the back. Put the body together according to 
the notches, gather the top, frent, and back to fit 
the yoke, and set.on the latter. Sew the seams 
of sleeves, placing the notches evenly to- 
, and join them with the body and yoke. 
garment can be left open in front, or ¢ 
as may be desired. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams in this pattern, and the pieces 
are all notched to prevent mistakes in putting to- 


gether. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 244 yards. 

Edging for trimming, 344 yards. 

Drawers.—This pattern is in two pieces— 
body and waistband. In cutting lay the straight 
edge of the pattern on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid a seam. Cut off the top at the line of 
perforations in front. Join the garment in the 
centre. Cut an opening at each side down to 
the notch, and fuce this slit all around with a 
strip of the material an inch wide. Gather the 
top of the body, back and front, and sew to the 
bands. Finish the ends of the bands with but- 
tons and button-holes, letting the front overlap 
the back. ‘Tuck the material before cutting out. 
The original is trimmed with an embroidered 
ruffle two inches wide. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Embroidery, 1 yard. 


Suit with Watteau Over Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 100. 

‘Tne suit consists of a skirt and over dress, The il- 
lustrati 1 shows the suit made of purple silk, 
and ill . 2 shows it made of purple silk 
and purple and ite Algérienne, The trim- 
ming consists of gathered and side-pleated ruffles, 

oped bias strips furnished with a binding, of folds, 
rolls, and bows. 


Violet Velvet and Lilac Gros Grain Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 101. 


” Tuts violet velvet bonnet is trimmed with folds and 
as poaltore revers of the material, which are bound 


gros grain. -The fron 

furnished with a similar binding. Violet 
strings and bows. A cluster of ae on- 
as shown by the illustration, forms the 
trimming. A ruche of white silk tulle is set inside of 
the bonnet in front. Lilac silk gauze veil, edged with 

blonde of the same color. 
Black Velvet Bonnet with Black and White. 

Tulle Strings. 
See illustration on page 101. 

r — eet: My bonnet is ——_ - aus 
a broad diadem of black gros grain, whic’ on 
the top with two rows of black lace. On the right 
side of the bonnet is a tuft of black and white feath- 
ers and a bow of black the ends of which 
ringed out. Black 





are fi figured silk tulle strings, un- 
derlaid with white tulle, and trimmed with wide open 
silk fringe, are tied under the chin. 


Black Velvet Bonnet with White Feathers. 
See illustration on page 101. 

Tnrs black velvet bonnet is fprnished with bows 
and strings of black grainribbon. The trimmin 
consists of two white ostrich feathers. A ruche o 
white silk tulle is set inside the front. 


Hat for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 
See illustration on page 101. 
Tas brown beaver hat is trimmed with brown gros 
and a brown feather. The rim, which is turned 
up on the sides, is faced with gros grain. Folds three- 
quarters of an inch wide and a vag goog ws gros grain 
strip are wound around the crown of the hat. A bow 
of — grain with fringed ends and a tuft of brown 
feathers are set on the side of the hat. 


Hat for Boy from 3 to 5 Years old. 
See illustration on page 101. 

Tus gray felt hat is bound with velvet, and trimmed 
with velvet folds, loops, and ends, and a tuft of feath- 
ers, The ends are edged with fringe. 

Crépe de Chine Opera Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 101. 

Tats opera cloak is made of white crépe de Chin 
and is lined with white lustring. The trionmning -_ 
sists of rich satin stitch embroidery of white silk, white 
silk tassel fringe six inches wide, and passementeric 
agrafes with taseels. ’ 








THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avrunon or “ Lapy Aupiey’s Szonet,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
“STRANGERS YET.” 


Lapy Lavra went back to Portland Place in 
an hour; but Geraldine Challoner staid all night 
with the sick child. God was a merciful to 
Clarissa ; the angel of death pa by. In the 
night the fever abated, if only ever so little; and 
Dr. Ormond’s report next day was a cheering one. 
He did not say the little one was out of danger ; 
but he did say there was hope. 

Lady Geraldine proved herself an accomplished 
nurse, The sick child seemed more tranquil in 
her arms than even in. his mother’s.. The poor 
mother felt a little pang of jealousy as she saw 
that it was so; but bore the trial meekly, and 
waited upon Geraldine with humble submission. 

“*How good you are!” she murmured once, 
as she watched the slim white hands that had 
played chess with George Fairfax adjusting poul- 
tices—" how good you are!” 

‘*Don’t say that, my dear Mrs. Granger. I 
would do as much for any cottager’s child within 
swenty miles of Hale; it would be hard if I 
couldn't do it for my sister's friend.” 

‘*Have you always been fond of the poor?” 
Clarissa asked, wonderingly. 

‘* Yes,” Geraldine answered, with a faint 
blush ; ‘‘I was always fond of them. I can get 
on with poor people better than with my equals 
sometimes, I think; but I have visited more 
among them lately, since I have gone less into 
society—since papa’s death, in fact. And I am 


particularly fond of children ; the little things al- 
ways take to me.” 

“My baby does, at any rate.” 
— written or telegraphed to Mr. 


** Have 


Granger ?” Lady Geraldine asked, gravely. 





Dr. Ormond says there is hope.” 
** Hope, yes; but these little lives are so frag- 
ile, Ti re you to send to him. It is only 
‘oht.” 


‘*T will think about it, by-and-by, perhaps, if 
he should grow any worse; but I know he is get- 
ting better. Oh, Gis gene oe have some pity 
upon me! If my husband finds out where I am, 
he will rob me of my child.” 

' The words were hardly spoken when there was 
a loud double knock at the door below, a delay 
of some two minutes, and then a rapid step on 
the stair—a step that set Clarissa’s heart beating 
tumultuously. She sat down by the bed, cling- 
ing to it like an animal at bay, guarding her cub 
from the hunter. 

The door was opened quickly, and Daniel 
Granger came into the room. He went straight 
to the bed, and bent down to look at his child. 

The boy had been light-headed in the night, 
but his brain was clear enough now. He recog- 
nized his father, and smiled—a little wan smile, 
that went to the strong man’s heart. 

‘*My God, how changed he is!” exclaimed 
Mr. Granger. ‘‘ How long has he been ill?” 

‘* Very little more than a week, Sir,” Jane Tar- 
get faltered from the background. 

‘* More than a week! and I am only told of 
his illness to-day, by a telegram from Lady Lau- 
ra Armstrong! I beg your pardon, Lady Ger- 
aldine; I did not see you till this moment. I 
owe it to your sister's consideration that I am 
here in time to see my boy before he dies.” 

‘*We have every hope of saving him,” said 
Geraldine. 

** And what a placeI find himin! He has had 
some kind of doctor attending him, I suppose ?” 

‘*He has had a surgeon from the neighbor- 
hood, who seems both kind and clever, and Dr. 
Ormond.” 

Mr. Granger seated himself at the foot of the 
bed, a wer little way from Clarissa, taking pos- 
session of his child, as it were. 

**Do you know, Mrs. Granger, that I have 
scarcely rested night or day since you left Paris, 
hunting for my son?” he said, And this was the 
first time he acknowledged his wife’s presence by 
word or look. 

Clarissa was silent. She had been betrayed, 
she thought—betrayed by her own familiar 
friend; and Daniel Granger had come to rob 
her of her child, Come what might, she would 
not part with him without a struggle. 

After this there came a weary time of anx- 
ious care and watching. The little life trembled 
in the balance; there were harassing fluctua- 
tions, a fortnight of unremitting care, before a 
favorable issue could be safely calculated upon. 
And during all that time Daniel Granger watch- 
ed his boy with only the briefest intervals for rest 
or refreshment. Clarissa watched too; nor did 
her husband dispute her right to a place in the 
sick-room, though he rarely spoke to her, and 
then only with the coldest courtesy. 

Throughout this period of uncertainty, Geral- 
dine Challoner was faithful to the duty she had 
undertaken—spending the greatest part of her 
life at Clarissa’s lodgings, and never wearying of 
the labors of the sick-room. The boy grew dai- 
ly fonder of her; but, with a womanly instinct, 
she contrived that it should be Clarissa who car- 
ried him up and down the room when he was 
restless—Clarissa’s neck round which the wasted 
little arm twined itself. 

Daniel Granger watched the mother and child 
sometimes with haggard eyes, speculating on the 
future. If the boy lived, who was to have him ? 
The mother—whose guilt or innocence was an 
open question—who had owned to being at 
heart false to her husband—or the father, who 
had done nothing to forfeit the right to his keep- 
ing? And yet to part them was like plucking 
asunder blossom and bud, that had grown side 
by side upon’one common stem. In many a 
gloomy reverie the master of Arden Court de- 
bated this point. = - 

He could never receive his wife again—upon 
that question there seemed to him no room for 
doubt. To take back to his home and his heart 
the woman who had confessed her affection for 
another man was hardly in Daniel Granger’s na- 
ture. Had he not loved her too much already— 
degraded himself almost by so entire a devotion 
to a.woman who had given him nothing, who 
had kept her heart shut against him ? 

‘*She married Arden Court, not me,” he said 
to himself ;"‘‘and then she tried to have Arden 
Court and her old lover into the bargain. Would 
she have run away with him, I wonder, if he had 
had time to persuade her that day? Can any 
woman be pure when a man dares ask her to 
leave her husband ?” 

And then the locket that man wore—‘‘ From 

rissa”—was not that damning evidence? > 

He thought of these things again and again, 
with a weary iteration—thought of them as he 
watched the mother walking slowly to and fro 
with her baby in her arms, That picture would 
surely live in his mind forever, he thought. Nev- 
er again, never any more, in all the days to come, 
could he take his wife back to his heart ; but, O 
God, how dearly he had loved her, and how des- 
olate his home would be without her! Those 
two years of their married life seemed to be all 
his existence; looking back beyond that time, his 
history seemed, like Viola’s, ‘‘A blank, my lord.” 
And he was to live the rest of his life without 
her. But for that ever-present anxiety about 
the child, which was in some wise a distraction, 
the thought of these things might have driven 
him mad, 

At last, after those two weeks of uncertainty, 
there came a day when Dr. Ormond pronounced 
the boy out of danger—on the very high-road to 
recovery, in fact. 

“‘T’would say nothing decided till I could 
speak with perfect certainty,” he said. ‘You 
may make yourselves quite happy now.” 





doctor's hand, raining tears upon it in a passion 
of gratitude. He seemed to her in that moment 
something divine, a supernal creature, who, by 
the exercise of his power, had saved her child. 
Dr. Ormond lifted her up, smiling at her emo- 
-tion. 

**Come, come, my dear soul, this is hysteric- 
al,” he said, in his soothing, paternal way, pat- 
ting her shoulder gently as he spoke. ‘‘I always 
meant to save the little fellow; though it has 
been a very severe bout, I admit, and we have 
had a Ane! f for it. And now I expect to see 
your roses come back again. It has been a hard 
time for you as well as for baby.” . 

When Mr. Granger went out of the room with 
os physician presently, Dr. Ormond said, grave- 


> 
? **The little fellow is quite safe, Mr. Granger ; 
but you must look to your wife now.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘*She has a nasty little hacking cough—a chest 
cough—which I don’t like; and there’s a good 
deal of incipient fever about her.” 

“Tf there is any thing wrong, for God’s sake 
see to her at once!” cried Daniel Granger. 
re didn’t you speak of this before ?” 

**'There was no appearance of fever until to- 
day. I didn’t wish to worry her with medicines 
while she was anxious about the child; indeed, I 
thought the best cure for her would be the knowl- 
edge of his safety. But the cough is worse to- 
day; and I should certainly like to prescribe for 
her, if you will ask her to come in here and speak 
to me for a few minutes.” 

So Clarissa went into the dingy lodging-house 
sitting-room to see the doctor, wondering much 
that any one could be interested in such an insig- 
nificant matter as her health, now that her treas- 
ure was safe. She went reluctantly, murmuring 
that she was well enough—quite well now; and 
had hardly tottered into the room, when she sank 
down upon the sofa in a dead faint. 

Daniel Granger looked on aghast while they 
revived her. 

‘* What can have caused this?” he asked. 

‘* My dear Sir, you are surely not surprised ?” 
said Dr. Ormond. ‘‘ Your wife has been sitting 
up with her child every night for nearly a month 
—the strain upon her, bodily and mental, has 
been enormous, and the reaction is, of course, 


trying. She will want a good deal of care, that 
is all. Come now,” he went on cheerfully, as 


Clarissa opened her eyes, to find her head lying 


‘on Jane Target’s shoulder, and her husband stand- 


ing aloof, regarding her with affrighted looks— 
‘*come now, my dear Mrs. Granger, cheer up; 
your little darling is safely over his troubles,” 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

“They will take him away from me!” she 
sobbed. c 

“Take him away-from you—nonsense! What 
are you dreaming of ?” 

**Death has been merciful; but you will be 
more cruel,” she cried, looking at her husband. 
**'You will take him away.” 

**Come, come, my dear lady, this is a delusion ; 
you really must not give way to this kind of 
thing,” murmured the doctor, rather complacent- 
ly. He had a son-in-law who kept a private 
mad-house at Wimbledon, and began to think 
Mrs. Granger was drifting that way. It was sad, 
of course, a sweet young woman like that; but 
patients are patients, and Daniel Granger’s wife 
would be peculiarly eligible. 

He looked at Mr. Granger, and touched his 
forehead significantly. 

‘*The brain has been sorely taxed,” he mur- 
mured, confidentially ; ‘* but we shall set all that 
right by-and-by.” This with as confident an air 
as if the brain had been a clock. 

Daniel Granger went over to his wife and took 
her hand—it was the first time those two hands 
had met since the scene in Austin’s painting-room 
—looking down at her gravely. 

‘*Clarissa,” he said, ‘‘on my word of honor, 
I will not attempt to separate you from your son.” 

She gave a great cry—a shriek, that rang 
through the room—and cast herself upon her 
husband’s breast. 

**Oh, God bless you for that!” she sobbed ; 
Tay bless —” and stopped, strangled by her 
sobs. 

Mr. Granger put her gently back into her faith- 
ful handmaiden’s arms. That was different. He 
might respect her rights as a mother; he could 
never again accept her as his wife. 

But a time came now in which all thought of 
the future was swept away by a very present dan- 
ger. Before the next night Clarissa was raving 
in brain-fever; and for more than a month life 
was a blank to her—or not a blank, an age of 
confused agony rather, to be looked back upon 
with horror by-and-by. 

They dared not move her from the cheerless 
rooms in Soho. Lovel was sent down to Vent- 
nor with Lady Geraldine and a new nurse, It 
could do ro harm to take him away from his 
mother for a little while, since she was past the 
consciousness of his presence. Jane Target and 
Daniel Granger nursed her, with a nursing sister 
to relieve guard occasionally, and Dr. Ormond in 
constant attendance. : 

The-first thing she saw, when sense came back 
to her, was her husband’s figure, sitting a little 
way from the bed, his face turned toward her, 
gravely watchful. Her first reasonable words— 
faintly murmured in a wondering tone — moved 
him deeply; but he was strong enough to hide 
all emotion. 

‘*When she has quite recovered, I shall go back 
to Arden,” he said to himself, ‘‘and leave her to 
plan her future life with the help of Lady Geral- 
dine’s counsel. ‘That woman is a noble creature, 
and the best friend my wife can have. And then 
we must make some fair arrangement about the 
boy—what time he is to spend with me, and what 
with his mother. I can not altogether surrender 
my son. Inany case, he is sure to love her best.” 





When Clarissa was at last well enough to be 
moved, her husband took her down to Ventnor 
where the sight of her boy, bright and blooming. 
and the sound of his first syllables—little broken 
scraps of language, that are so sweet to mothers’ 
ears—had a better influence than all Dr. Or- 
mond’s medicines. Here too came her father 
from Nice, where he had been wintering, having 
devoted his days to the pleasing duty of taking 
care of himself. He would have come sooner, 
immediately on hearing of Clarissa’s illness, he 
informed Mr. Granger; but he was a poor, frail 
creature, and to have exposed himself to the north- 
east winds of this most uncertain climate early 
in April would have been to run into the teeth of 
danger. It was the middle of May now, and May 
this year had come without her accustomed jn- 
clemency. 

“‘T knew that my daughter was in good hands,” 
he said. Daniel Granger sighed, and answered 
nothing. 

Mr. Lovel’s observant eyes soon perceived that 
there was something amiss; and one evening, 
when he and Mr. Granger were strolling ov the 
sands between Ventnor and Shanklin, he plainly 


‘taxed his son-in-law with the fact. 


.“*There is some quarrel between Clary and 
you,” he said; ‘‘I can see that at a glance, 

hy, I used to consider you a model couple— 
perfectly Arcadian in your devotion—and now 
you scarcely speak to each other.” 

“*' There is a quarrel that must last our lives,” 
Daniel Granger answered, moodily, and then told 
his story, without reservation. - 

** Good heavens!” cried Mr. Lovel, at the end ; 
‘* there is a curse upon that man and his race,” 

And then he told his own story, in a very few 
words, and testified to his undying hatred of all 
the house of Fairfax. 

After this there came a long silence, during 
which Ciarissa’s father was meditative. 

**You can not, of course, for a moment sup- 
pose that I can doubt my daughter's innocence 
throughout this unfortunate business,” he said at 
last. ‘*I know the diabolical persistency of that 
race too well. It was like a Fairfax to entangle 
my poor girl in his net-—to compromise her repu- 
tation, in the hope of profiting by his treachery. 
I do not attempt to deny, however, that Clarissa 
was imprudent. We have to consider her youth, 
and that natural love of admiration which tempts 
women to jeopardize their happiness and character 
even for the sake of an idle flirtation. I do not 
pretend that my daughter is faultless; but I would 
stake my life upon her purity.. Atthe same time, 
I quite agree with you, Granger, that, under ex- 


‘isting circumstances, a separation—a perfectly 


amicable separation, my daughter of course re- 
taining the society of her child—would be the 
wiser course for both parties.” 

Mr. Granger had a sensation as of a volume of 
cold water dashed suddenly in his face. This 
friendly concurrence of his father-in-law’s took 
him utterly by surprise. He had expected that 
Mr. Lovel would insist upon a reconciliation, 
would thrust his daughter upon her husband at 
the point of the sword, as it were. He bowed 
acquiescence, but for some moments could find 
no words to speak. 

‘*'There is no other course open to me,” he said 
at last. ‘‘I can not tell you how I have loved 
your daughter—God alone knows that—and how 
my every scheme of life has been built up from 
that one foundation. But that is all over now. 
I know, with a most bitter certainty, from her 
own lips, that I have never possessed her heart.” 

‘TI can scarcely imagine that to be the case,” 
said Mr. Lovel, ‘‘ even though Clarissa may have 
been betrayed into some passionate admission to 
that effect. Women will say any thing when 
they are angry.” 

‘* This was not said in anger.” 

‘* But at the worst, supposing her heart not to 
have been yours hitherto, it might not be too late 
to win it even now. Men have won their wives 
after marriage.” 

‘*T am too old to try my hand at that,” replied 
Mr. Granger, with a bitter smile. He was men- 
tally comparing himself with George Fairfax, the 
handsome soldier, with that indescribable charm 
of youth and brightness about him. 

“If you were a younger man, I would hardly 
recommend such a separation,” Mr, Lovel went 
on, coolly; ‘‘ but at your age—well, existence is 
quite tolerable without a wife ; indeed, there is a 
halcyon calm which descends upon a man, when 
a woman’s influence is taken out of his life, that 
is perhaps better than happiness. You have a 
son and heir, and that I should imagine, for a man 
of your position, is the chief end and aim of mar- 
riage. My daughter can come abroad with me, 
and we can lead a pleasant, drowsy life together, 
dawdling about from one famous city or:salubri- 
ous watering-place to another. I shall, as a mat- 
ter of course, surrender the income you have been 
good enough to allow me; but, en revanche, you 
will no doubt make Clarissa an allowance suitable 
to her position as your wife.” 

Mr. Granger laughed aloud. . 

*¢ Do you think there can ever be any question 
of money between us?” he asked. ‘* Do you 
think that if, by the surrender of every shilling I 
possess, I could win back my faith in my wife, I 
should hold the loss a heavy one?” y 

Mr. Lovel smiled, a quiet, self-satisfied smile, 
in the gloaming. ° és 

‘* He will make her income a handsome one, 
he said to himself, ‘and I shall have my daugh- 
ter—who is really an acquisition, for I was begin- 
ning to find life solitary—and plenty of ready 
money. Or he will come after her in three 
months’ time. That is the result I anticipate. 

They walked till a late moon had risen from 
the deep blue waters, and when they went back to 
the house every thing was settled. Mr. Lovel 
answered ‘for his daughter as freely as if he had 
been answering for himself. He was to take her 
abroad, with his grandson and namesake Lovel, 
attended by Jane Target and the new nurse, vice 
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Mrs. Brobson, dismissed for neglect of her charge 
immediately after Clarissa’s flight. If the world 
asked any questions, the world must be told that 
Mr. and Mrs. Granger had parted by mutual con- 
sent, or that Mrs. Granger's doctor had ordered 
Continental travel. Daniel Granger could settle 
that point according to his own pleasure; or 
could refuse to give the world any answer at all, 
if he pleased. 

Mr. Lovel told his daughter the arrangement 
that he had made for her next morning. 

‘¢T am to have my son ?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘Yes, don’t I tell you so? You and Lovel are 
to come with me, You.can live any where you 


= you will have a fair income, a liberal one, - 


dare say. You are very well off, upon my 
word, Clarissa, taking into consideration the fact 
of your supreme imprudence—only you have lost 
your husband.” 

**And I have lost Arden Court. Does not 
there seem a kind of retribution in that? I 
made a false vow for the love of Arden Court— 
and—and for your sake, papa.” 

‘‘ False fiddlestick!”” exclaimed Mr. Lovel, im- 
patiently; ‘‘any reasonable woman might have 
been happy in your position, and with such a man 
as Granger—a man who positively worshiped you. 
However, you have lost all that. I am not go- 
ing to lecture you—the penalty you pay is heavy 
enough, without any sermonizing on my part. 
You are a very lucky woman to retain custody 
of your child, and escape any public exposure; 
and I consider that your husband has shown him- 
self most generous.” 

Daniel Granger and his wife parted soon after 
this—parted without any sign of compunction ; 
there was a dead-wall of pride between them. 
Clarissa felt the burden of her guilt, but could not 
bring herself to make any avowal of her repent- 
ance to the husband who had put her away from 
him—so easily, as it seemed to her. That 
touched her pride a little. 

On that last morning, when the carriage was 
waiting to convey the travelers to Ryde, Mr. 
Granger’s fortitude did almost abandon him at 
parting with his boy. Clarissa was out of the 
room when he took the child up in his arms and 
put the little arms about his neck. He had made 
arrangements that the boy was to spend so many 
weeks in every year with him—was to be brought 
to him at his bidding, in fact; he was not going 
to surrender his treasure entirely. 

And yet that parting seemed almost as bitter 
as if it had been forever. It was such an out- 
rage upon nature; the child, who should have 
been so strong a link to bind those two hearts, to 
be taken from him like this, and for no sin of his. 
Resentment against his wife was strong in his 
mind at all times, but strongest when he thought 
of this loss which she had brought upon him. 
And do what he would, the child would grow up 
with a divided allegiance, loving his mother best. 

One great sob shook him as he held the boy in 
that last embrace, and then he set him down 
quietly, as the door opened, and Clarissa appear- 
ed in her traveling dress, pale as death, but very 


m. 

Just at the last she gave her hand to her hus- 
band, and said, gently, 

‘*T am very grateful to you for letting me take 
Lovel. I shall hold him always at your dis- 

sal. » 

Mr. Granger took the thin, cold hand, and 
pressed it gently. 

‘*T am sorry there is any necessity for a divid- 
ed household,” he said, gravely. ‘* But fate has 
been stronger than I. Good-by.” 

And so they parted; Mr. Granger leaving 
Ventnor later in the day, purposeless and uncer- 
tain, to moon away an evening at Ryde, trying 
to arrive at some decision as to what he should 
do with himself. 

He could not go back to Arden yet a while— 
that was out of the question. Farming opera- 
tions, building projects, every thing else must go 
on without him, or come toa stand-still. Indeed, 
it seemed to him doubtful whether he should ever 
go back to the house he had beautified, and the 
estate he had expanded: to live there alone—as 
he had lived before his marriage, that is to say, 
in solitary state with his daughter—must surely 
be intolerable. His life had been suddenly shorn 
of its delight and ornament. He knew now, 
even though their union had seemed at its best 
so imperfect, how much his wife had been to him. 

And now he had to face the future without 
her. Good heavens! what a blank, dismal pros- 
pect it seemed! He went to London, and took 
up his abode at Claridge’s, where his life was un- 
speakably wearisome to him. He did not care 
to see people he knew, knowing that he would 
have to answer friendly inquiries about his wife. 
He had nothing to do, no interest in life; letters 
from architect and builder, farm-bailiff and stew- 
ard, were only a bore to him; he was too listless 
even to answer them promptly, but let them lie 
unattended to for a week at a time. He went to 
the strangers’ gallery when there was any debate 
of importance, and tried to give his mind to pol- 
itics, with a faint idea of putting himself up for 
Holborough at the next election. But, as Phe- 
dre says, ‘*Quand ma bouche implorait le nom 
de la déesse, j’adorais Hippolyte ;” so Mr. Gran- 
ger, when he tried to think of the Irish Church 
question, or the Alabama claims, found himself 
thinking of Clarissa. He gave up the idea at 
last, convinced that public life was, for the most 
part, a snare and a delusion, and that there 
were plenty of men in the,world better able to 
man the great ship than he. Two years ago, he 
had been more interested in a vestry meeting than 
he was now in the most stirring question of the 
day. 

Finally, he determined to travel—wrote a brief 
letter to Sophia, announcing his intention, and 
departed unattended, to roam the world; unde- 
cided whether he should go straight to Marseilles, 
and thence to Africa, or whether he should turn 
his face northward, and explore Norway and 





Sweden. It ended by his doing neither. He 
went to Spa to see his boy, from whom he had 
been separated something over two months. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
BEGINNING AGAIN. 


Mr. Lover had taken his daughter to Spa, 
finding that she was quite indifferent whither she 
went, so long as her boy went with her. It was 
a pleasant, sleepy place out of the season, and he 
liked it; having a fancy that the mineral waters 
had done wonders for him. He had a villa on 
the skirts of the pine-wood, a little way beyond 
the town—a villa in which there was ample room 
for young Lovel and his attendants, and from 
which five minutes’ walk took them into shadowy 
deeps of pine, where the boy might roll upon the 
soft, short grass. 

By-and-by Mr. Lovel told Clarissa they could 
go farther afield, travel wherever she pleased, in 
fact ; but, for the present, perfect rest and quiet 
would be her best medicine. She. was not quite 
out of the doctor’s hands yet; that fever had 
tried her sorely, and the remnant of her cough 
still clung to her. At first she had a great terror 
of George Fairfax discovering her retreat. He 
had found her at Brussels; why should he not 
find her at Spa? For the first month of her resi- 
dence in the quiet inland watering-place she hard- 
ly stirred out-of-doors without her father, and sat 
at home reading or painting day after day, when 
she was longing to be out in the wood with her 
baby and nurse, 

But when the first four weeks had gone by, 
and left her unmolested, Mrs. Granger grew bold- 
er, and wandered out every day with her child, 
and saw the young face brighten daily with a 
richer bloom, as the boy gained strength, and was 
almost happy. The pine-wood was very pretty ; 
but those slender trees, shooting heavenward, lack- 
ed the grandeur of the oaks and beeches of Ar- 
den, and very often Clarissa thought of her old 
home with a sigh. After all, it was lost to her 
—twice lost, by a strange fatality, as it seemed. 

In these days she thought but seldom of George 
Fairfax. In very truth, she was well-nigh cured 
of her guilty love for him. Her folly had cost 
her too dear; ‘‘ almost the loss of my child,” she 
said to herself sometimes. 

There are passions that wear themselves out, 
that are by their very nature self-destroying—a 
lighted candle that will burn for a given time, 
and then die out with ignominious smoke and 
sputtering, not the supernal lamp that shines on, 
star-like, forever. Solitude and reflection brought 
this fact home to Clarissa, that her love, fatal as 
it had been, was not eternal. A woman’s heart 
is scarcely wide enough to hold two great affec- 
tions ; and now baby reigned supreme in the heart 
of Clarissa. She had plenty of money now at her 
disposal — Mr, Granger having fixed her allow- 
ance at three thousand a year, with extensive 
powers should that sum prove insufficient ; so the 
Bohemian household under the shadow of St. 
Gudule profited by her independence. She sent 
her brother a good deal of money, and received 
very cheery letters in acknowledgment of her gen- 
erosity, with sometimes a little ill-spelled scrawl 
from Bessie, telling her that Austin was much 
steadier in Brussels than he had been in Paris, 
and was working hard for the dealers, with»wwhom 
he was in great favor. English and American 
travelers, strolling down the Montagne de la Cour, 
were caught by those bright ‘‘ taking” bits, which 
Austin. Lovel knew so well how to paint. An 
elderly Russian princess had bought his peach 
picture, and given him a commission for portraits 
of a brood of Muscovian bantlings. In one way 
and another he was picking up a good deal of 
money; and, with the help of Clarissa’s remit- 
tances, had contrived to arrange some of those 
awkward affairs in Paris. 

‘* Indeed, there is very little in this world that 
money won’t settle,” he wrote to his sister; ‘‘ and 
I anticipate that enlightened stage of our crimi- 
nal code when willful murder will be a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. I fancy it ina 
police report: ‘The fine was immediately paid, 
and Mr. Greenacre left the court with his friends.’ 
Ihave some inclination to go back to my old quar- 
ters in the only city I love; there is a Flemish 
buffet in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard that was 
a fortune to me in my backgrounds; but the lit- 
tle woman pleads so earnestly against our return, 
that I give way. Certainly, Paris is a danger- 
ous place for a man of my temperament, who has 
not yet mastered the supreme art of saying no at 
the right moment. Iam very glad to hear you 
are happy with your father and the little one. I 
wish I had him here for a model; my own boys 
are nothing but angles. Yet I would rather hear 
of you in your right position with your husband. 
That fellow Fairfax is a scoundrel; I despise 
myself for ever having asked him to put his name 
to a bill; and still more for being blind to his 
motives when he was hanging about my painting- 
room last winter, You have had a great escape, 
Clary; and God grant you wisdom to avoid all 
such perilous paths in time to come! Preach- 
ment of any kind comes with an ill grace from 
me, I know; but I dare say you remember what 
Portia says: ‘If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had been churches, 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ ;’ and 
every man, however fallen, has a kind of temple 
in his breast, wherein is enshrined the image of 
his nearest and dearest. Let my garments be 
never so besmirched and bedraggled, my sister’s 
robes must be spotless.” 

There was comfort in these good tidings of her 
brother — comfort for which Clarissa was very 
grateful to Providence. She would have been 
glad to.go to Brussels to see him, but had that 
ever-present terror of coming athwart the path- 
way of George Fairfax ; nor could she go on such 
an errand without some kind of explanation with 
her father. She was content to abide, therefore, 





among the quiet pine-woods and umbrageous av- 
enues, which the holiday world had not yet in- 
vaded, and where she was almost as free to wan- 
der with her boy as amidst the beloved woods 
of Arden Court. 

Life thus spent was very peaceful—peaceful, 
and just a little monotonous. Mr. Lovel sipped 
his chocolate, and trifled with his Maintenon cut- 
let, at 11 a.at., with an open volume of Burton 
or Bentley beside his cup, just as in the old days 
of Clarissa’s girlhood. It was just like the life 
at Mill Cottage, with that one ever fresh and de- 
licious element—young Lovel. That baby voice 
lent a perpetual musi: to Clarissa’s existence; 
the sweet companionship of that restless clam- 
bering infant seemed to her the perfection of hap- 
piness. 

And yet—and yet—there were times when 
she felt that her life was a failure, and lamented 
somewhat that she had so wrecked it. She was 
not hard of heart; and sometimes she thought 
of Daniel Granger with a remorseful pang, that 
came upon her sharply in the midst of her ma- 
ternal joys; thought of all that he had done for 
love of her—the sublime patience wherewith he 
had endured her coldness, the generous eagerness 
he had shown in the indulgence of her caprices ; 
in a word, the wealth of wasted love he had lav- 
ished on an ungrateful woman. 

“Tt is all over now,” she said to herself, sadly. 
“*Tt is not every woman who in all her lifetime 
can win so great a love as I have lost.” 

The tranquil, sensuous life went on. There 
were hours in it which her child could not fill— 
long hours, in which that marvelous blossom fold- 
ed its petals, slumbering sweetly through the sum- 
mer noontide, and was no better company than a 
rosebud. Clarissa tried to interest herself in her 
old studies; took up her Italian, and read Dante 
with her father, who was a good deal more pains- 
taking in his explanations of obscure idioms and 
irregular verbs for the benefit of Mrs. Granger 
with a jointure of three thousand per annum, 
than he had been wont to show himself for the 
behoof of Miss Lovel without a sixpence. She 
drew a great deal; but somehow these favorite 
pursuits had lost something of their charm. 
They could not fill her life; it seemed blank and 
empty in spite of them. 

She had her child—the one blessing for which 
she had prayed—about which she had raved with 
such piteous bewailings in her delirium ; but there 
was no sense of security in the possession. She 
was full of doubts and fears about the future. 
How long would Daniel Granger suffer her to 
keep her treasure? Must not the day come 
when he would put forth his stronger claim, and 
she would be left bereaved and desolate ? 

Scarcely could she dare to think of the future; 
indeed, she did her uttermost to put away ail 
thought of it, so fraught was it with terror and 
perplexity; but her dreams were made hideous 
by scenes of parting—weird and unnatural situa- 
tions, such as occur in dreams; and her health 
suffered from these shadowy fears. Death, too, 
had been very near her boy; and she watched 
him with a morbid apprehension, fearful of every 
summer breéze that ruffled his flaxen hair. 

She was tired of Spa, and secretly anxious to 
cross the frontier and wander through Germany, 
away to the farthermost shores of the Danube ; 
but was fain to wait patiently till her father’s 
medical adviser—an English physician, settled 
at Spa—should pronounce him strong enough to 
travel. 

“‘That hurried journey to the Isle of Wight 
sent me back prodigiously,” Mr. Lovel told his 
daughter. ‘‘It will take me a month or two to 
recover the effects of those abominable steamers. 
The Rhine and the Danube will keep, my dear 
Clary. The castled crag of Drachenfels can be 
only a little mouldier for the delay, and I believe 
the mouldiness of these things is their principal 
charm.” 

So Clarissa waited. She had not the courage 
to tell her father of those shapeless terrors that 
haunted her by day, and those agonizing dreams 
that visited her by night, which she fancied 
might be driven away by movement and change 
of scene; she waited, and went on suffering, un- 
til at last that supreme egotist, Marmaduke Lovel, 
was awakened to the fact that his daughter was 
looking no better than when he first brought her 
to Belgium—worse rather, incontestably worse. 

He took alarm immediately. The discovery 
moved him more than he could have supposed 
any thing outside himself could have affected him. 

“*What?” he asked himself. ‘‘Is my daugh- 
ter going to languish and fade, as my wife faded? 
Is she, too, to die of a Fairfax ?” 

The English physician was consulted ; hummed 
and ha’d a little, prescribed a new tonic; and 
finding, after a week or two, that this produced 
no result, and that the pulse was weaker and more 
fitful, recommended change of air and scene—a 
remedy which common-sense might have sug- 
gested in the first instance. 

**We will start for Cologne to-morrow morn- 
ing. Tell Target to pack, Clary. You shall 
sleep under the shadow of the great cathedral 
to-morrow night.” ; 

Clarissa thanked her father warmly, and then 
burst into tears. 

‘* Hysteria,” murmured the physician. 

**T shall get away from that dreadful room,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘ where I have such hideous dreams ;” and 
then went away to set Jane Target to work. 

**T don’t quite like the look of that,” the doc- 
tor said, gravely, when she was gone. ‘‘ Those 
distressing dreams are a bad sign. But Mrs. 
Granger is very young, and has an excellent con- 
stitution, I believe. Change of scene, and the 
amusement of traveling, may do all we want.” 

He left Mr. Lovel very thoughtful. 

“*If she doesn’t improve speedily, I shall tele- 
graph to Granger,” he said to himself. 

He had no occasion to do this. Daniel Gran- 
ger, after going half-way to Marseilles, with a 
notion of exploring Algiers and. Morocco, had 








stopped short, and made his way by road and rail 
—through sirocco clouds of dust, and much incon- 
venience—to Liege, where he had lingered to re- 
cover and calm himself down a little before going 
to see his child. 
Going to see his child—that was the sole pur- 
se of his journey; not for a moment would he 
ave admitted that it mattered any thing to him 
that he was also going to see his wife. 
[TO BE OONOLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 








A HAPPY MISTAKE. 


(y= day there was a great feast in a great 
house. A wealthy young merchant was 
giving a dinner-party one winter evening. ‘The 
guests had just entered the dining-room, when 
suddenly a carriage drove up to the door, and the 
portals once more opened at a reverberating 
knock. A tall, elegant girl presently entered the 
dining-room. Perhaps if she had been able to 
glance carefully at the faces of some of those who 
were assembled, she would have seen some slight 
marks of surprise. None was expressed; she 
was greeted with favor by the lady who did the 
honors of the house, and had a seat next the 
host. Every body was charmed with the beauty 
and grace of the fair apparition. _The dinner was 
hardly finished, when the visitant discovered that 
she had made a mistake. She had come to the 
wrong house. The right dinner-party was the 
very next door. The young merchant had al- 
ready fallen in love with his guest, and he wooed 
and won her. I am not quite certain about the 
details of the story—how she was alone and with- 
out any friends; but, for all that, the story is true, 
and I trust I may be excused the telling of it. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Ineiesipe Warries.—Make one pint of Indian meal 
into mush in the usual way. While hot, put in a lump 
of butter the size of an ordinary hen’s egg, and a des- 
sert-spoonful of salt. Set the mush aside to cool. 
Meanwhile beat separately till very light the whites 
and yolks of four eggs. Add the eggs to the mush, 
and cream in gradually one quart of wheaten flour. 
Add half a pint of buttermilk or sour cream, in which 
has been dissolved half a tea-spoonful of carbonate of 
soda. Lastly, bring to the consistency of thin batter, 
by the addition of sweet milk. Most stoves are at 
present furnished with waffle-irons, which are made 
to supply temporarily the place of one of the stove- 
plates, and are much more convenient than the old- 
fashioned sort, save where they still cook in open fire- 
places. An hour should be allowed for the process of 
waffle-making, and the cook should in the beginning 
put her irons to heat, that they may be in the proper 
condition for baking so soon as the batter is ready. 
Have a brisk fire, grease the irons thoroughly, but with 
nicety, and bake quickly. Fill the irons only half full 
of batter, that the waffles may have room to rise, or 
they will be heavy, despite previous pains in their 
preparation. 

Germantown Purrs.—Beat the whites of six eggs 
till they stand alone, and the yolks the same space of 
time. Cream in by degrees nine table-spoonfuls of 
flour. Put in a table-spoonful of melted butter and a 
tea-spoonful of salt; then make into a batter with one 
pint of sweet milk. Grease little patty-pans, pour in 
the batter, and bake rapidly till of a light brown color. 
No more luscious food can be procured for the break- 
fast-table than is furnished by these simple cukes. 
Some persons think the flaver improved by the addi- 
tion of a little grated nutmeg. 

Oty Marws.—This peculiarly English bread is to be 
recommended for the extreme simplicity of its com- 
position, and, at the same time, for being generally ac- 
ceptable to the palate. At night make into dough, 
precisely as if for light bread, one quart of flour with 
half a gill of any lively yeast, using warm water in 
winter and cold water in summer. Work well. In 
the morning work again two hours before breakfast- 
time. Then roll out with the rolling-pin, and make 
with the hand into cakes somewhat larger than a com. 
mon-sized biscuit. When well risen, bake on a grid. 
dle, turning them as you do muffins, The baking only 
requires a very few minutes. 

Suxrwoop Bisovurr.—For breakfast, make up at night 
one pint of flour with a table-spoonful of yeast, exact~ 
ly as if for light bread. In the morning work in one 
quart of flour, with a heaping table-spoonful of lard 
and butter mixed, an even dessert-spoonful of salt, 
and half a pint of buttermilk in which a pinch of soda 
has been dissolved, or simply a cup of sweet milk. 
Work well for ten minutes. Make into small biscuits 
with the hand, instead of cutting out. To be precise, 
let them be two and a half inches in diameter, and 
half an inch in thickness. Stick with a fork.’ Bake 
quickly. Another ten minutes suffices for this, if the 
oven is in proper order, This quantity makes two 
large plates heaping full. 

Famity Caaoxers.—Take biscuit dough made after 
the above recipe; roll out thin; allow a little for ris- 
ing, and let the crackers be just one inch in thickness 
when done. Stick as you do biscuits, and cut out with 
a round cutter three and a half inches in diameter. 
Bake in a quick oven, and they will be found very nice, 
especially for tea, either hot or cold. 

Yzrtow Proxitep Cassacs.—This recipe recom- 
mends itself as of delightful flavor, yet easily made, 
and a convenient substitute for the old-fashioned, te- 
dious method of pickling the same vegetable. Take a 
peck of quartered cabbage, put a layer of cabbage and 
one of salt, let it remaif overnight; in the morning 
squeeze them and put them on the fire, with four 
chopped onions covered with vinegar; boil for an 
hour; then add one ounce of turmeric, one gill of 
black pepper, one gill of celery seed, a few cloves, one 
table-spoonful of allspice, a few pieces of ginger, half 
an ounce of mace, and two pounds of brown sugar. 
Let it boil an hour longer, and when cold it is fit for 
use. Four table-spoonfuls of made mustard should 
also be added with the other ingredients. 

A very easy way to remove spots of candle grease, 
etc., from a carpet, is to lay over them coarse brown 
paper, and on it set a warm iron; take off in a few 
minutes, and.the grease will be found on the paper. If 
one application does not entirely remove, try again. 

Just before baking buckwheat cakes, add to about 
one quart of the batter a scant half pint of bread 
crumbs that have been soaked in new milk. It is best 
to put the crumbs to soak overnight, so they may be 
thoroughly softened ; the surplus milk can be drain- 
ed off, 
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THE BASHFUL MODEL. 


FEW years ago the number of ladies who 
made the profession and practice of art a 
means of earning a livelihood might have been 
told on the fingers of one hand. ‘They were not 
rezarded with much favor either by the public 
ur by their brother artists. It was sometimes 
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difficult for them to procure studios and suitable 
places for the prosecution of their studies in 
drawing and painting. The National Academy 
of Design was unwilliag to admit them among 
its pupils. In short, drawing, painting, wood- 
engraving, etching, and other branches of art 
were generally regarded as beautiful accomplish- 
ments for women, to be learned at boarding- 


school, with French, music, and other elegant | 
culture, and to be neglected with them as soon | 
as the ‘‘ graver duties” of life commenced. | 
But, like many other unjust prejudices, the 
idea that a woman could not become an artiste, 
in the real sense of the word, has been put to 
rout by the experience of the last few years. In 
almost every department of art we see young 
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a large, convenient, and well-lighted hall, at- | 213, of whom sixty-eight received, at the close 


tractively furnished, where those who do not wish 
to have studios to themselves can be accommo- 
dated with easels at a very moderate rent, each 
easel being shut off from the others by movable 
screens. Once a week there is a day class, to 
draw from ‘life, and we understand that an 
evening class has been formed for those who 
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women not only earning a livelihood, but achiev- 
ing popularity and fame. Every exhibition of 
the National Academy contains evidence of their 
skill in oil and water-color painting, and in 
the various branches of drawing and design. 
Within a few months they have established a 
‘Ladies’ Art Association,” numbering about 
fifty members. They have secured and fitted up 





can not give up any portion of the day to 
study. 

The ladies’ art school of the Cooper Institute 
offers many advantages to students. The in- 
struction is thorough and practical, and free to 
all who desire to attend and are willing to con- 
form to the necessary rules that govern the In- 
stitute, Last year the number of students was 


of the term, certificates of merit, seventeen re- 
ceived prizes and medals, and six ‘‘ honorable 
mention.” Besides these, there were thirty-five 
pupils in the department where young ladies are 
taught wood-engraving, of whom twenty-eight 1e- 
ceived certificates at the close of the term. 

Mr. Hennessy’s picture on this page, whose 
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title we have appropriated as a heading to this 
article, requires but little explanation. ‘There 
are few professional models in this city, though 
the number is increasing, and our artists are 
frequently compelled to put up with very raw 
material from the street. The two young ladies 
into whose studio the artist gives us a pleasant 
glimpse have evidently coaxed in the little girl, 
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‘and her to ‘‘ re” for them. She 
is new to the work, can hardly believe that 
they are not going ‘‘to do something” to her. 
owever, she will soon gain confidence, and 
will come the next time with greater alacrity, 
and be less bashful as she stands to be drawn. 





SEVEN YEARS. 


Szven years since we made up our quarrel! 
I remember the little low room, 

And the garden out of the window, 
And the second roses in bloom. 


You had suffered, it may have been bravely, 
But never pang without trace ; 
And if any atonement were needed, 
It was there, in the look of your face. 


The dear eyes too wet to be lifted, 
The sweet lips which quivered with pain, 
Blotted all ont: forgiveness? Oh, darling, 
What need, when I have you again? 


Seven ! and life rises against us, 
And drifts us still farther apart, 

And the old timid anguish of silence 
Sets a seal on the lips and the heart. 


But I think of the tears that were hidden 
That day in the little low room, 

And the garden out of the window, 
And the second roses in bloom. 





MY ANTIQUE LOCKET. 
UITE a curiosity, isn't it—this quaintly 
chased locket of old-fashioned gold, with a 
geod red tint in it? It was a cunning hand that 
cut in relief those masses of grape leaves and 
clusters; and do you see the faces peering out 
from among them? Bacchantes, maybe; but 
this one looks like a cherub, and that—well, if 
I were French, I should cry, ‘‘Diable!” I 
wonder what fancies trooped through the brain 
of the artist-engraver, and what manner of man 
he was. But he is dust long ago, and the one 
for whose adorning he wrought is dust also. 
Now turn the locket over, and look at the other 
side. Crest and coat of arms!—lions rampant, 
and an argent lily on a sapphire field. No bar 
sinister there. Simply magnificent, isn’t it? And 
now look at the motto, in odd, tiny lettering, 
“* En Dieu est ma fiance.” If you had a Dooms- 
day-book you might find out to what noble old 
name it belonged: my locket looks almost out of 
place in your democratic hands. Where did I 
get it? Ah, now your questions are treading 
close home. 
- When I was at boarding-school we girls were 
overflowing with enthusiasm for each other, and 
undying friendships. The chief favorites were 
valled ‘‘ planets,” and those who adored them 
were ‘‘ satellites,” called ‘‘ ites” for short. Clara 
Delancey—a tall, pretty blonde, who was very 
haughty, but could smile most sweetly—-was my 
lanet, and she had a great many ‘‘ ites” besides. 
bbie Schwarz was one of them. Clara used 
to pet me sometimes, but she scarcely ever no- 
ticed Rebbie, and Rebbie, being in my dormi- 
tory, next bed to mine, used to make me the 
confidante of all her grievances, so that we got 
to be first-rate friends. 

‘*T shall hate her by-and-by, I know I shall!” 
declared Rebbie one night, her black eyes flash- 
ing at some fancied slight. 

**Oh no, you won't, Rebecca,” I said, ear- 
nestly ; ‘* it isn’t half so glorious to love a planet 
who loves you back again as it is to do it without 
any hope of reward.” 

‘¢ But it is a great deal more comfortable,” 
sighed Rebbie, oblivious of chivalry, ‘‘and I am 
not going to be Clara's ‘ite’ any more; I am go- 
ing to be yours.” 

Rebecca Schwarz, my “‘ ite,” was a handsome 
little brunette, and a regular Jewess. When 
we went to prayers in the chapel she always car- 
ried her own prayer-book with her on the sly—an 
odd volume, half Hebrew and half German—and 
in this she read silently during all our devotions. 
On Saturday, our holiday, on which we could go 
out, by some private agreement with one of the 
teachers, she would slip away from the rest of 
us, and after a while we discovered that she 
went regularly to synagogue service. When this 
became known the girls langhed at her and 
teased her till she grew angry and defiant, and 
after that she had but few warm friends. But 
she was & brave, stanch little soul, full of spirit, 
and true as steel to those who loved her. © I liked 
to watch her, and to think how very Oriental she 
was, with her splendid heavy black hair, her 
bright, dark eyes, her aquiline nose, and clear 
olive complexion. She inclined to a gorgeous 
style of dress, too, which I could not have en- 
dured in any of the other girls, but in her it 
seemed like a national characteristic, and her 
right; so I liked to watch her at her toilette, 
when she would try on one handsome set of jew- 
elry after another, and frown when the ear-rings 
did not suit, or when the same brooch that look- 
ed so well with her black velvet bodice lost all 
its effect against her amber satin. She was a 
generous creature, too, and was always wanting 
to lend me her finest ornaments to ‘‘ brighten me 
up;” but I never wore jewelry, and invariably 
refused. 

I loved my warm-hearted, defiant, impulsive 
**ite,” and was heartily annoyed when, on one 
of our reception evenings, a mischievous school- 
mate ran into the parlor, exclaiming : 

**Oh, girls, the Jewess is almost ready to 
come down, and she has on ear-rings, a pin, a 
necklace, three bracelets, six rings (each with a 
stone in it), and her watch and chain. I went 
in with an atlas, and caught sight of the glory.” 

** Her father must be very rich,” said one of 
the girls: ‘‘she brings entirely different jewelry 
every time. I wonder what his business is ?” 





*‘ Peddler, probably,” sneered another. 

**No such thing!” exclaimed one of Rebbie’s 
friends, hotly. ‘‘ Her father is in the Exchange, 
just the same as your father. She told me so 
herself.” 

**Queen Esther comes in royal state,” said 
some one near me, softly, as Rebecca now en- 
tered in her ornaments. Well, they would have 
looked absurd on any of our pale-faced race, but, 
to tell the truth, they suited Rebbie’s style. “She 
really seemed born for a sort of barbaric splen- 
dor. : 

**T must say it don’t look bad,” murmured 
Clara Delancey; ‘‘ but it shows a vulgar taste 
to display so many kinds of jewelry.” Clara her- 
self, on state occasions, never wore any orna- 
ments but the pearls and turquoises which had 
belonged to her family for a century. 

Term after term flew swiftly by, and school- 
life, with its feuds and friendships, its failures 
and successes, its dreams and ambitions, came 
to an end, and one tearful day we separated. 

**T shall send for you to visit me some time, 
dear Madge,” whispered Clara Delancey, as she 
bade me good-by. 

** And oh, I do wish I was ever going to see 
you again, darling!” cried Rebbie, embracing me 
passionately, as we waited in the hall with cord- 
ed trunks, ready to go. 

‘*One flew east, and one flew west, and one 
flew into the cuckoo’s nest,” says an old rhyme. 
I flew not into a cuckoo’s, but a robin’s nest, for 
my father and mother were just like two domes- 
tic, cheerful robins, working with all their might 
to feed their young. And now that I had my 
education, I must help the rest; so I taught 
school for a year, while Grace was sent to the 
seminary. 

At the end of the year I had letters from my 
‘*planet” and my ‘‘ite.” Clara Delancey sent 
me a very sweetly worded invitation to visit her 
for a month, said she was having a charming 
time, and wanted me to share it. Rebbie Schwarz 
wrote that she loved me dearly as ever, and if 
ever I came to New York, she begged I would 
spend a few days with her. I decided to go to 
Rebbie’s first, for a week, and then to Clara’s. 

It was a long journey, and quite dark when I 
reached the city; but I took a carriage to Reb- 
bie’s address. 

**Ts this the place ?” asked the driver, as, after 
a while, he stopped his horses and came to the 
carriage door. We were in front of a lighted 
shop, and a great many people were coming and 
going. ‘There were three great golden balls over 
the door, and a sign, “* Joseph Schwarz.” 

‘¢That is No. 12,” said the driver; ‘‘ here is 
No. 14 at the side door. It’s up stairs, miss.” 

Rather bewildered, I.toiled up the long, nar- 
row stairway, and,was met at the top by Rebbie 
herself, radiant with welcome. She drew me 
into the parlor, called her mother, rang for some 
supper, and asked a thousand questions as she 
helped me off with hat and cloak. What a 
beauty she had grown to be!—tall, lithe, dark, 
with glowing cheeks and luminous, fathomless 
eyes. ‘Then her mother came in, a stout lady, 
very Jewish-looking, not so handsome as Rebbie, 
but gorgeous in ruby-colored velvet, and warmly 
cordial. A young Jew boy brought in a tray of 
refreshments, and filled a slender glass with some 
wine. I felt as if I were in Jerusalem or Damas- 
cus, 

Rebbie was evidently a petted daughter. Her 
room, where we slept together, was furnished 
with the utmost luxury, and I smiled at the fa- 
miliar sight of an open jewel-box, and trinkets 
scattered all over the dressing-table. We talked 
half the night, and, among other things, I asked 
her about the three golden balls. 

‘* Why, father is a pawnbroker,” she said, in- 
nocently. ‘* Didn’t I ever tell you ?” 

Now I had the vaguest possible ideas about 
pawnbrokers, but they were not very agreeable 
ones, and for an instant I was a little taken aback. 
But there was dear Rebbie’s warm, loving hand 
in mine, and there was the beautiful room and 
the comfort and the wel I suddenly made 
up my mind that a pawnbroker’s life must be full 
of interest and romance, and so I went to sleep 
with perfect resignation under the eider-down 
coverlet. 

Joseph Schwarz was an old man with a bent 
figure and sharp black eyes, but he had a kind 
word for his daughter’s guest, and I took a fancy 
at once to his odd foreign ways. He was a Ger- 
man Jew, and had been a pawnbroker in his own 
country before coming here. I asked him if he 
did not get interested in his customers some- 
times. 

‘*Vell, it ish very sad sight sometimes,” he 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘The sick and the hungry 
“oe to miue door, and I helps them all a lit- 

e. ”» 





Dear me! a pawnbroker’s shop all at-once be- 
came exalted to a benevolent institution in my 
mind, and the next evening I begged Rebbie to 
let me visit it. She took me to a small back- 
room, from which we could peep into the shop. 
But I did not want to stay long, for, of all the 
wretched sights I ever saw, this was most pitiful. 
Such haggard and desperate men! such pale, wan 
women! such old, sharp children! each bringing 
some little property to get money on. And Iam 
bound to say that good Joseph Schwarz, with all 
his benevolence, ground them all down to the 
smallest possible amount. 

“‘They are not all like these,” said Rebbie. 
‘* Sometimes fine ladies come in their carriages, 
and bring their jewels to pledge, and sometimes 
they never redeem them. Then, after a while, 
father gives them to me. That is how I always 
have so many to wear.” 

I really felt as if I had left my own country 
and gone into some foreign land while I staid 
with Rebbie, for all their callers were Jews and 
Jewesses; even the little children and babies 
were dark, and had aquiline noses and keen 
eyes. On Saturday we went to the synagogue, 





and Rebbie and I sat up in the gallery, while the 
men worshiped awe. ae 

It was soon time for me to go to Clara Delan- 
cey’s, and Rebbie and I were talking it over. 
Rebbie declared that I did not dress enough for 
Clara’s gay society, and, as of old, offered to lend 
me any thing she had. But I refused. 

“Though it is rather peculiar,” I said, laugh- 
ing, “‘ that I never wear ear-rings, and have not 
a ring to my ten fingers, and no pin but this old 
pearl one with father’s and mother’s hair in it.” 

That evening Mr. Schwarz brought into the 
parlor an old ebony box that he had been prom- 
ising to show me, and unlocked it. It contained 
a great many valuable jewels and ornaments, 
which had been pawned to him years ago in Ger- 
many, and never redeemed, Some he had had 
for forty years. I looked at them with interest. 
In what romantic histories, perchance, they had 
played a part! There was a diamond cross, a 
string of gold beads, a carbuncle heart, an old, 
old watch set in the side of a ‘mimic castle of 
gold, with curiously carved turrets and parapets. 
There was a great lustrous pink opal. ‘It 
brings bad luck,” said Mr. Schwarz, shaking his 
head. Then there were plenty of charms, pen- 
cil-cases, seal rings, and pretty trinkets. As I 
turned them over with my hand suddenly I 
came upon this locket. It took my fancy at 
once; I could not bear to put it down. « 

‘«That’s just the odd sort of thing to suit you, 
Madge,” cried Rebbie. » ‘* Put the chain around 
your neck, and let me see how it looks. Just 
your style!” 

Every link of the chain had some fanciful bit 
of carving on it—a hand here, a profile there, a 
moth’s wing, an imp’s face, a flower—each done 
in such small space as almost to need a magnify- 
ing-glass. Here, you can look at it for yourself 
as I talk. Mr. Schwarz said the locket and 
chain were brought him, some thirty years before, 
in Frankfort, by a sickly looking young English- 
man, who only asked five pounds on them— 
hoping, he said, to redeem them within a week. 
But Mr. Schwarz had never seen or heard from 
him again. 

**Oh, father,” said Rebbie, ‘‘ we'll lend that 
to Madge to wear at the Delanceys’!” At last 
she had found something I could not refuse. I 
would rather have had that locket and chain than 
all the jewelry in the world. There could be no 
danger in wearing it—a thing that had been 
pawned thirty years ago in Germany; no one 
would ever dream how I had obtained it. And 
so, when I went from Rebbie’s house the next 
day, the locket went with me. 

“*My dear Madge,” said Clara Delancey, a 
few evenings after, as we were getting ourselves 
ready for a soirée, ** how very distinguished-look- 
ing you are in that black silk, and with your 
wonderful heir-loom of a locket!” 

I smiled to think how little foundation I had 
for distinction. Clara herself was looking ex- 
quisite, wearing mauve and her pearls. 

‘* Madge,” she whispered, when we had been 
at the soirée perhaps twenty minutes, ‘‘you are 
making a conquest. Dudley Vereham is look- 
ing at you with all his eyes, and it is ‘ mirabile 
visu,’ as our Latin books used to say, for he 
scarcely ever notices us butterflies !” 

A few moments after Dudley Vereham was 
brought to us by our hostess and introduced. 
Clara escaped for a promenade with one of her 
favorites, and I was left alone with him. He 
was a grave, handsome young man, with a rather 
abstracted air, which he seemed to try to over- 
come as he entered into conversation with me; 
and in a few moments I found myself talking 
with him with the greatest ease and pleasure. 
This was something enjoyable, for most of the 
young gentlemen whom I had met in society 
hitherto had only answered ‘‘ yes,” ‘‘no,” and 
‘*indeed,” when I had any thing to say, and 
when they made any remarks I could only an- 
swer ‘* yes,” ‘‘no,” and ‘‘indeed” myself. We 
never could seem to strike the same chords.. But 
Mr. Vereham, I made up my mind at once, was 
decidedly agreeable. He had traveled a great 
deal, and once on that topic, there was no end 
to my interest. There were so many places I 
wanted to hear about, which I had seen only in 
imagination, and I would ‘tell him how I had 
pictured them to myself, and then he would give 
me the true picture, sometimes with such com- 
ical contrast that I think we were both very 
much entertained. We promenaded, ate ices 
together, and at last he asked permission to call 
on me. 

- ‘*Why, Madge, he never called at this house 
but once in his life,” exclaimed Clara, when I 
told her that night, ‘‘and that was a brief party 
call. It is a decided case of love at first sight, 
my dear!” 

Was it? I almost wanted to think so myself 
as I fell asleep, dreaming of Mr. Vereham. He 
called a few evenings after, was even more 
agreeable than at the soirée, and when he left, 
invited me to go sleigh-riding with him the next 


day. 

‘He'll propose, next thing you know,” said 
Clara, sagely. ‘‘ These grave bachelors always 
do it very suddenly. I have known it to happen 
more than once myself.” 

** Would you wear the locket, Clara?” I ask- 
ed, as I was getting ready for the ride. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Clara, thought- 
fully. ‘*Yes! It will look so handsome against 
your black velvet jacket, and they wear them on 
the street a great deal this winter.” 

We had a grand sleigh-ride, the strong black 
horses carrying us like the wind again and again 
around the principal drives ofthe Park. All the 
world was out, and it was a brilliant scene, in- 
tensified every few moments by some of the fast 
horses breaking into a race. I was in the high- 
est possible spirits, and when we turned home- 
ward felt as if it was the closing of a triumphal 
march. 

**I beg your pardon, but that is a very rare 


*Mr. Vereham wil 
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and curious locket that you wear,” said Mr. Vere. 
ham, as he assisted me out of the sleigh. 

“*Yes,” I answered, confusedly ; and gather- 
ing up my furs, hurried through thanks anq 
leave-taking, and ran into the house. I had 
such a dread of any one questioning me about 
the locket, and finding out that I had borrowed 
it of a pawnbroker. 

The next two or three times that I met Mr. 
Vereham I did not wear it. I was really begin. 
ning to think a good deal of him in a romantic 
sort of way, and Clara's raillery only added to it, 
It seemed to me that I never had seen, never 
should see, any one that I could like so well as 
I did Dudley Vereham. 

There came presently cards for a party which 
was to be the party of the season. Clara was 
getting up for herself some wonderfully lovely 
cloud-like drapery, with gg and turquoises, 
I was to wear my blue silk, the only real party 
dress I had, and—the locket. Clara did my 
hair, and that was half the battle. 

“* Now you are a perfect violet,” she said, when 
I was ready. ‘“‘Here, use some of this violet 
eal child, and let me pour some eau de vio- 

tte on your handkerchief. There is a charming 
great cone at Mrs. Hart’s, and perhaps 

ask you to walk there with 
him. We girls have counted up at least ten 
proposals that have been made in that conserva. 
tory this winter.” 

I must confess that my heart beat tumultuous- 
ly when, in the course of that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten evening, Mr. Vereham, as Clara had pre- 
dicted, invited me to walk with him in the con- 
servatory. I took his arm all in a flutter, half 
terror, half happiness, and in a few moments 
more we stood among the camellias and cac. 
tuses. He talked about the plants at first, show- 
ing me some that he had seen blossoming in 
their own native climes. I answered rather at 
random, I am afraid, for the burden of my 
thoughts was, ‘‘ Oh, what will father and moth- 
er say ?” 

Standing at last beside an orange-tree, there 
was a moment’s silence. Mr. Vereham appear- 
ed somewhat emb: : 

“* May I ask,” he said, hesitatingly—‘‘I have 
been wishing a long time to ask—would you tell 
me, Miss Madge, the history of your unique 
locket ?” 

I suppose I looked surprised, for he hastened 
to add, ‘‘Let me tell you my story first, and 
then you will pardon my curiosity.” 

And while I stood there silent, summoning all 
mv self-control, he told it. His grandfather, 
it seemed, was one of the younger sons of an old 
English family of nobility. His mother, when a 
girl, was presented with a curious antique locket, 
at the time of her confirmation, by an aunt, who 
was also her godmother. It was given her as a 
priceless treasure, it having belonged to the fam- 
ily for at least two centuries. She subsequently 
made a love match which was displeasing to her 
relatives, and left home and country to share the 
fortunes of her young husband. At last, when 
in Germany, pressed by the utmost necessity, 
for they had met with many reverses, they were 
obliged to pawn the locket, hoping by good luck 
to redeem it speedily. But the very next day 
they received letters telling them of Mrs. Vere- 
ham’s father’s illness, and summoning them to 
England that he might see them once more and 
forgive them. They went home immediately, 
and were detained there by his long and tedious 
illness, and afterward by business and family 
complications, so that it was three years before 
they found their way to Frankfort again, and 
then the pawnbroker was gone, leaving no clew. 

“It has always been the subject of intense 
regret to us,” said Mr. Vereham, at the conclu- 
sion of his story. ‘‘And my mother has de- 
scribed the locket to me a thousand times, griev- 
ing to think how she had let it slip out of her 

ion. The moment I saw you first, Miss 
ides, my eyes were riveted by your chain and 
locket, and I determined at once to make your 
acquaintance, and as soon as we were on sufii- 
ciently friendly terms to warrant it, to ask you 
about your antique ornament.” 

By this time I was self-possessed and proud. 
My little love dream was dashed to the earth; 
but no one should dream it had existed. 

‘‘The locket is undoubtedly yours,” I said, 
briefly. ‘‘ It was lent me by an old school-mate, 
daughter of a pawnbroker. He is a German 
Jew, and his account of it coincides with yours. 
I will return it to him to-morrow, and give you 
his address that you may reclaim it.” 

Mr. Vereham was delighted beyond meas- 
ure, and thanked me earnestly, wearing such a 
radiant face when we emerged from the conserv- 
atory that Clara told me afterward she was sure 
we were engaged. 

‘+ And to think, after all, it was the locket, and 
not you!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I declare, Madge 
darling, I never want to see the man again!” 

Ah, well! As in the old fairy tale, the bell 
had rung midnight, the festival was over, and 
Cinderella must go back to every-day life. I re- 
turned home, and to my teaching, feeling very 
grave and experienced after my winter's dissipa- 
tion, and with my mind fully made up that I 
should never marry. But somehow the work 
of teaching did not go on so lightly as it used, 
when I had vague little sweet romantic dreams 
of love that might come any day. All that was 
past and lost now, and I was sick of dreams. I 
had a letter from Rebbie, telling me of the re- 
demption of that curious old locket, and what a 
splendid gentleman came for it, and how won- 
derful it was that it should have got back to its 
owners, As I put away the letter, I thought to 
myself, “‘ That’s the last I ever shall hear of Mr. 
Vereham!” a 

But one evening when I came home, tired an 
spiritless, there he was awaiting me! The mo- 
ment I entered the room his hands clasped mine, 
and his eyes questioned mine eagerly. 
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“Little Madge, little Madge,” he said, 
‘¢what a fool I have been! I thought it was 
the locket that won all my thoughts last winter, 
and instead of that, it was you! I found it out 
when you had gone. Life has been a blank to 
me ever since. Have I lost my chance? Am 
I too late ?” 

Ah, the dreams, the dreams of love! How 
they came trooping back into my heart, in their 
most perfect sweet fulfillment! And how ten 
times beautiful is the happiness that comes out 
unharmed and immortal from the fires that we 
thought had consumed it! 

And now I have my love and my locket. 
Hark! There is Dudley’s step in the hall, and 
I always go to meet my husband. I leave you 
to examine the rich and dainty fancifulness of 
the graving, the cherubs, and the imps. But 
this is simply a magnificent antique. If you wish 
to see the triumphs of modern skill in gold and 
gems, you must wait till to-morrow, when Re- 
becca Schermerhorn, née Schwarz, is coming to 
make me a visit. 





FAIR WOMEN. 


HE tall, dark, formidable-looking woman of 
fiction, who is equal to any crime you like 
to name, and whose very presence inspires all 
beholders with fear or repulsion, has had her 
day. A generation ago virtue and blue eyes 
were as inseparable as vice and black ones ; an- 
gelhood and golden locks went together, and de- 
monism and raven tresses, as surely as sweetness 
accompanies sugar and bitterness follows after 
gall; a pink and white complexion was held to 
include all the feminine graces, just as a dark 
one was eloquent of all possible human sinful- 
ness; and, given a commanding presence, you 
might be sure of high treason or homicide, while 
a paucity of inches betokened a suffering martyr 
chastised for crimes not her own, and bearing 
like a saint the evils laid on her by sinners. We 
have changed all that now. When we open one 
of the books wherein our youths and maidens 
learn their first lessons of life—as it is not—and 
we come upon a heroine with yellow hair, mar- 
velous eyes of greenish hue, small waist, shapely 
hands, and stunted ifsymmetrical growth, we may 
settle ourselves comfortably to an after-narrative 
of horrors ; to a case or two of secret poisoning; 
or a bolder murder, with the chances of exposure 
by a full-grown witness hidden where only an owl 
could hide; while bigamy will be thrown in to 
give the right flavor of impropriety, or perhaps, 
for a diversion, a marriage of that kind known to 
the French as ‘‘of the thirteenth arrondissement.” 
The fair-haired heroines of modern novels have 
now the monopoly of all the vices, crimes—and 
diamonds involved ; the former typical brigand- 
ess is shelved, while the chestnut-headed girls are 
relegated to virtue and patience, and mildness and 
despair, and the loss of their lovers through the 
machinations of the too-fascinating and immoral 
blondes. It is all the difference, say the analyt- 
ical novel-writers, between iron and carbon, elec- 
tricity and brute matter; and they give the pref- 
erence to the former for that queer manifestation 
of character they call Force. 

Well, perhaps there is something in the theo- 
ry, though it may be carried too far. Given a 
fair woman with dark, or even light hazel eyes, 
aquiline features, a narrow forehead, and great 
width between her ears, all enhanced by a nerv- 
ous temperament—which is a different thing 
from nervousness—and we have the type of the 
Borgia, whence we may reasonably expect 
something more than would be possible to the 
lymphatic, conventional British matron, whose 
worst sins are peevish humors, and whose wild- 
est pleasure is a box at the theatre at Christmas 
time, with all her little ones about her. Society 
goes pretty smoothly between its ordained banks 
80 far as we can see, but we are all aware of the 
difference between reality and appearance, and if 
we do not know the precise strength of the under- 
current, we all know that there zs an- under-cur- 
rent, and that many lives which look quite calm 
and respectable on the outside are turbulent and 
unrestrained enough below. So it is with your 
fair women of a certain type; creatures who 
might have sat to Guido for his angels, but 
whose souls are as the soul of Lilith and of Mé- 
lusine—the Borgias and the Brinvillierses of his- 
toric crimes, the ‘modern Messalinas” of pres- 
ent life. Who does not know these women— 
whose secret doings are whispered about from 
friend to friend, for all there is no Asmodeus, 
happily for them, to render roofs transparent— 
who go about well-lighted drawing-rooms look- 
ing much like other people, save that they are 
perhaps more careful of observances, and, when 
they give utterance to their opinions, express an 
edifying strictness of morality which puts the very 
matron herself on the list of the careless encour- 
agers of vice? Weak as their rootlets are, they 
still keep their place among the honest and 
the honorable—perhaps because of their father’s 
name, perhaps because of their husband’s place— 
people all silently combining to so much kindly 
hypocrisy as includes their formal acceptance, 
though none of the better sort care for more than 
this. In society, as it is called, these frail fair 
women are always surrounded by men, and by 
men only, ‘They are both disliked and dreaded 
by other women, and they return the feeling. 
Between them and the rest, in that dreadfal 
hour of up-stairs retirement, from the last glass of 
claret to the first cup of tea, there is a visible but 
unspoken enmity. They are left-alone in their 
blonde beauty to practice glances and gestures 
till the men come up; or if any one goes over to 
speak to them, it is a woman of like nature but 
of less- daring than themselves, or an innocent 
who does not know the goats of the drawing- 
room from its sheep. Sometimes they make a 
friend of one of these innocents, whose eyes they 
blind, and whose imagination they dazzle, and 
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whose time and talents they use to fetch and 
carry, as monkeys are said to use poor pussy s 
paws for the safe gathering-in of roasted chest- 
nuts. Keener-sighted women shrink from the 
fair siren; but then these are poor spiritless 
dowdies—that object of ridicule, the British ma- 
tron; so what does it matter to the brave and 
untrammeled free dame whut they say ? 

There are times in almost all lives when we 
have to come to a stand-up fight. Not necessa- 
rily with fists—that is brutal, and among gentle- 
women impossible; nor with words—that is vul- 
gar; but with acts, with deeds, with foresight 
and circumvention, which is a keener and a more 
difficult kind of thing. But take a dark-haired 
woman with red, fleshy lips, broad eyebrows, a 
blunt nose, and a formidable look generally ; let 
her be as tall as a grenadier and as strong as a 
man; and pit her against a keen, fair-haired, 
thin-lipped, and high-nosed little woman; and 
your black-browed giantess will be nowhere in 
the fight. She will be overcome, however unscru- 
pulous she may be, and however violent, as cer- 
tainly as a thin line of steel can pin an elephant 
to the und. The most resolute woman I 
know is a fair-haired woman, of easy-going tem- 
perament, feminine build, and charming man- 
ner ; her good temper is imperturbable, her will 
unyielding, her moral courage dauntless, her re- 
sources—in a fight—inexhaustible, her devices 
for baffling her opponents and gaining important 
positions of the most marvelous fertility. She 
has not her match in any of the qualities which 
insure success in a mortal combat of wits and 
will; yet she has not a feature that betrays her 
nature, save a certain unusual steadiness of eye ; 
and we might also except her hands, which are 
of fair size, shapely, and with taper fingers, but 
with the palm of a strong man. 

Again, the most cruel woman I know is a fair 
woman, with hazel eyes, a soft but not sweet- 
toned voice, a caressing manner, a good shape; 
but her hands are large and broad, and her fingers 
thick and spatulous. Given the opportunity, 
and this woman would have been a Borgia; she 
would have smiled while she poured the poison 
in the cup; she would have caressed her victim 
in his dying agonies ; she would have shed tears 
with the widow of the man she had just executed ; 
and with the blood on her hand still wet, she 
would have maintained her fond affection for, 
and denied that she had ever harbored an evil 
thought against, those she had sacrificed to her 
hate or to her fears. 

And the most audacious woman I know is a fair 
woman—a woman whose every look has a hid- 
den meaning, whose every word is capable of 
two interpretations, a woman whom nothing can 
abash, and to whom no one can teach reverence. 
But if you were to speak of her with her pearly 
skin, her flaxen, silky hair, her long, light fringe 
of eyelash, and her scarcely defined line of eye- 
brow, you would say she was emphatically a hu- 
man lily, and you would expect from her only 
the sweetest and most gracious tenderness and 
reticence and modesty. As it is—! 

Talk of the courage of your masculinely mould- 
ed women, with their breadth of shoulder and 
their development of muscle! Nothing on earth 
equals the courage of a small, wiry, and intense 
blonde! She is irrepressible, and the chains 
that can bind her have yet to be forged. Ina 
public place the women whom you see setting at 
defiance every rule of the police are the two op- 
posite poles—the dense and heavy British ma- 
tron and the pert, small blonde. ‘The first takes 
her place and keeps it, and nothing but main 
force can put her out, and as it would take a 
great deal of main force, she is generally allowed 
to stay; the last leaps over barriers, dives un- 
der ropes, pounces on places that do not belong 
to her, slips by the check-taker, and laughs in 
the face of those who come to dislodge her. Or 
if she does not laugh, she tightens her lips and 
says ‘‘I sha’n’t move!” and leaves you to fiud 
your remedy. What can you do? You may 

ave conquered an Indian fort, and have march- 
ed up to the cannon’s mouth with as quiet a pulse 
as if you had been going to the mess dinner; 
but the fair-haired little woman, who has your 
seat and who refuses to give it up, is beyond you, 
and even your Victoria cross can not inspire you 
to her removal. In the end she triumphs, as 
she knew she should; and you retire discom- 
fited, shut out from what you had paid your two 
guineas to see, while the audacious little blonde 
enjoys for five shillings the full worth of your 
outlay. 

To be sure, all fair women are not of this 
intense kind, and there are the doves of old- 
time romance yet extant ; blue-eyed, tender, tim- 
id, virein 4, who blush much, hold the creed of 
** shur"i_- ° and.who would be as incapable of 
the fr 4s to\ ‘ch their more ‘‘electrical” sisters 
are prone asa ‘‘ild would be incapable of carry- 
ing the weight ‘aman. But we are bound to 
say that these ‘tves are comparatively rare, 
while the hawks ‘ith golden wings are more 
abounding, and biondes ‘‘ without salt” less nu- 
merous than blondes with too much. 

The painted wheel of fashion will take a turn 
before long. After having flooded our salons— 
and saloons—with every shade of fairness from 
pure flaxen to fiery red, with all the intermediate 
shades of gold, both pale and ruddy—after hav- 
ing caused many a once luxuriantly tressed girl 
to weep in secret over her faded handful of bro- 
ken hairs, and to grow furious at the horrid false- 
hoods her hair-dresser told when he sold her that 
golden fluid, and swore by all his gods (of the 
curling-tongs) that it would do no harm—after 
having made brunettes blondes, and born blondes 
insupportable in their self-complacency—we shall 
come round again to the passionate and flashing 
brunette ; unless, indeed, we give the ‘‘strong 
blondes” a turn, the brown-haired women of the 
true English type. But they are too numerous 
to be particularized; wherefore the choice must 
still be between the true blonde and the brunette— 





the face of an angel and a soul as of Lilith, with 
the look of a brigandess and the heart of a Una; 
or the branette with passions and crimes as dark 
as her skin, and the blonde once more the hu- 
man Dove and Lily. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


C= markets are loaded with the constantly 
arriving cargoes of golden oranges and lem- 
ons. Almost every street corner proclaims the 
abundance of these tropical fruits. The West 
India Islands furnish us with a large quantity 
of oranges, and by many these are esteemed of 
finer flavor than the varieties which come from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Every one, 
however, may suit his own taste; for so long as 
a capital of no less than four million dollars is 
— employed in supplying New York alone 
with all delicious fruits from foreign climes, 
nothing obtainable is likely to be lacking. What 
is lacking in this comparatively frigid latitude 
is the orangery itself. How tantalizing, when 
wintry breezes blow, and Jack Frost nips our 
noses, to read of long avenues of umbrageous 
trees, their dark green, glossy foliage contrast- 
ing beautifully with clusters of delicate white 
flowers, which diffuse a pee cag fragrance, 
while at the same time the golden fruit droops 
from the boughs! A full-grown, healthy orange- 
tree will produce annually from five hundred to 
two thousand oranges. As the tree increases in 
age, the fruit improves in quality—it is more 
juicy, the skin is thinner, and the seeds dimin- 
ish in number. In some countries it is no un- 
common thing to see a tree a hundred years old 
still bearing igre | a highly prized, thin- 
skinned orange, free from pips. It requires 
some experience to make a judicious selection 
of oranges and lemons. Large dealers under- 
stand the business, but small purchasers are 
easily cheated. Fresh, ripe fruit is most whole- 
some; stale or unripe, it is dangerous. 





According to recent statements—which, how- 
ever, we have not seen statistically proved— 
Paris has not known s0 cold a winter as the pres- 
ent, since 1788. Certain it is that the weather 
has been very severe not only in France, but in 
Italy. In Florence and Naples skating has actu- 
ally been the amusement of the season—the time 
very limited, but the novelty very great. 





Cows will soon be superfluous. A French 
chemist has prepared artiticial milk from sugar, 
dried whites of eggs, carbonate of soda, a - 
oil, and water. For cream he substitutes gela- 
tine for whites of eggs, and takes less water. 
Nevertheless we prefer the old-fashioned cow’s 
milk and cream; that which used to come from 
our —. dairy, ‘‘long time ago,”’ was 
goo enough, and science can not improve upon 

he original articles. ‘ 


It is only comparatively recently that hyper- 
metropia, or oversightedness, has been recog- 
nized as a fertile source of impaired vision. In 
Breslau, of 10,060 children whose eyes were ex- 
amined, 239 were found to be afflicted with this 
difficulty; and of these 158 squinted—an affection 
largely due to the oversightedness. Ophthalmic 
surgeons agree that hypermetropia is the fre- 
quent cause of weak sight. When reading and 
writing fatigue the eye, when the letters become 
confused, and a feeling of tension and pain gath- 
ers over the eyebrow, which assumes the char- 
acter of headache, while at the same time the 
eye becomes watery and hot—the difficulty may 
be oversightedness, which the use of convex 

lasses will remedy. Children who manifestly 

ave some trouble with the eyes should prompt- 
ly have proper surgical examination. Near-sight- 
edness is a common condition of the eye, and a 
source of much annoyance. Long, or oversight- 
edness, though not as common, may be the 
source of much evil, if not understood and 
remedied. 





Rumor says that the adhesive matter on post- 
age stamps is to be hereafter flavored: vanilla for 
the one-cent, winter-green for twos, chocolate 
for threes, and so forth! 





How pleasant to be assured by a lucid phi- 
losopher that ‘‘the absolutoid and abstractoid 
elementismus of being echoes or reappears by 
analogy, within the relatoid and concretoid elab- 
orismus !”’ 





A New o——- philanthropist is reported to 
have sent six thousand dollars to Chicago for 
Christmas presents, whereat little Chicagoans re- 
joice. 





The French government has no intention of 
selling the crown jewels, rumors to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Many inventories have been 
made of these jewels. In 1774 the diamonds 
were 7482 in number, but in 1776 Louis XVI. 
sold 1471 for the enormous sum at that epoch of 
£75,050. In 1791 a delegation from the Nation- 
al Assembly again counted them, and found that 
they numbered 9547. The principal diamond in 
the French crown jewels is the famous ent. 
It was found in the mines of Golconda at the 
commencement of the last century, and was sold 
to the Governor of Madras by the agents of the 
Mogul for 500,000 francs. It then passed into 
the hands of Law, the notorious schemer, who 
sold it to the Regent of France for 2,500,000 
francs, and from whom it received itsname. In 
1855, at the opening of the Exposition, the Em- 
press Eugénie had it mounted, and wore it, but 
the weight of the diadem was so great that it 
caused her Majesty to have a violent headache, 
and the Regent was consequently taken out and 
placed in its old position. Its weight is 137 
carats, or 558 grains. In addition to the dia- 
monds, the crown jewels include 507 pearls, 230 
rubies, 150 emeralds, and a great quantity of sap- 
phires, topazes, amethysts, and other precious 
stones. 





The total destruction of the world is now def- 
initely settled by the Second Adventists to take 
place in 1873. The exact day is not yet an- 
nounced. 





The Saturday before Christmas—which New 
Yorkers remember as a dreary, drizzling day— 
was in London even more dismal than here. 
The whole metropolis, with its suburbs for 


miles around, was visited with one of the dens- 
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est fogs experienced for many years. Traffic on 
the Thames was suspended for some hours, and 
on all suburban railways fog signals were used, 
as well as extreme care. At noon it was as dark 
as midnight in the heart of the city, with the 
aggravation that the public lamps were not 
lighted ; and the confusion which prevailed in 
some of the thoroughfares of the city was fear- 
ful. An appeal was made to the proper authori- 
ties to have the public lamps lighted—but alas! 
“the contractors were only bound by their 
agreement to light them between sunset and 
sunrise’’—and they were not benevolent. Pri- 
vate lamps, however, were lighted, and thus the 
general gloom abated until the fog lessened. 





Hans Christian Andersen will write no more 
books, he says. But he may break his resolution. 





Not a bad idea was that of the little four-year- 
old to whom was narrated the Bible story of 
Elisha and the bears. The story was illustrated 
with a picture of the venerable Elisha going out 
bare-headed, the bears coming out of the woods, 
etc. The little one looked at it, and immediate- 
ly spoke out, ‘‘ Father, why didn’t he put his hat 
on? then they wouldn’ t have hollered baldhead.” 





During the trial of Mrs. Wharton at Annapolis 
some sharp-shooting took place between the At- 
torney-General and a well-known physician of 
Baltimore, who was under cross - examination. 
The following is a specimen: 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. ‘‘ A doctor ought to be 
able to give an opinion of a disease without 
making mistakes.”’ 

Witness. ‘‘ They are as capable as lawyers.” 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. ‘‘ Doctors’ mistakes are 
buried six feet: under ground; lawyers’ are not.” 

nn ‘But they are sometimes hung on 
a tree! 





Ojibway is the proposed name for a new Ter- 
ritory designed to be set off in the northern 
part of Dakotah. It will contain abont 74,000 
square miles, a large area of fertile lands, and 
plenty of Indians. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road will cross it midway, and therefore towns 
will rapidly grow up along the route. 





One of the famous Siamese twins is danger- 
ously ill at the present time. They are now 
living in North Carolina. Eng and Chang were 
born in a small village of Siam, in 1811, and 
came to the United States in 1829. These twins 
are seldom observed to converse with each oth- 
er; but they play a good game of draughts, and 
are fond of playing against each other. They 
are both married, and have grown children. 





The fourteen young American ladies who, ac- 
companied by competent guardians, are making 
a tour of the world, were last heard from in 
Egypt, and were en route still further East. It 
is said that the Emperor of Brazil met these ad- 
venturesome travelers beneath’ the shadow of 
the Pyramids, and received them graciously. 





Once there was a man—so goes the story-- 
who drove a yoke of oxen from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is asserted that he is the only person 
who has a correct idea of the size of the United 
States. Be that as it may, few people realize 
the vastness of our territorial area. Colorado, 
for example, is thirteen times as large as Massa- 
chusetts, and Dakota is as large aguin as Colora- 
do. The eleven Territories, us accurately as can 
at present be ascertained, contain over one bill- 
ion and a quarter of acres (1,036,385, 910), exceed- 
ing by nearly two hundred thousand square 
miles the aggregate territory of all the present 
admitted States of the Union. The Territory 
of Alaska, containing 369,529,600 acres, is inclu- 
ded in the number of acres stated. 





Improvements are being made on some of the 
lines of strect cars which, we hope, portend the 
dawn of a better day in common conveyances. 
On some of the cars of the Sixth Avenue we no- 
tice a sliding panel in the front-door, through 
which the conductor thrusts his hand for the 
fare of front-platform passengers, instead of 
opening the door and admitting a cold current 
of air upon shivering inside passengers. We 
hear also of stoves in some cars, which, if 
properly managed, must be a comfort in Janu- 
ary ; and a lamp suspended from the centre of a 
high-roof car is a satisfactory change from a 
low, ill-lighted conveyance. 





A Turkish breakfast is a laborious and com- 
plicated affair, about thirty dishes being essen- 
tial, the first always being roast lamb. A round 
metal plate, three feet in diameter, is placed on 
alow e, and serves as a table, about which 
half a dozen persons repose on rugs. There are 
no plates, knives, or forks, and only the right 
hand is permitted to be used; the left must re- 
main invisible. The dishes on the table are con- 
tinually changed, so that little can be eaten from 
each. When the repast is finished, an attendant 
presents to each guest a basin and a piece of 
soap, and pours water over his hands from a 
metal jug. An elegantly embroidered napkin 
serves for drying the hands. 


Ink, spilled on desk, clothing, and carpets, is 
a great trouble to the housewife. Often the 
stain is effectually ‘‘set’’ for want of the knowl- 
edge of some simple application, which, if 
prosotiy used, might remove it. Mrs. H. W. 

eecher, in the Christian Union, gives this rec- 
ipe, which is worth remembering: “When ink 
is spilled on the carpet, or on woolen goods, if 
attended to instantly after the accident, it can 
be taken out entirely by sweet milk. First wipe 
off carefully all that can be soaked up by a hand- 
ful of cotton batting. Then havea dish of sweet 
milk ready, and dipping the clean cotton bat- 
ting in it, wash the spot, changing the battin 


.for a clean piece as soon as it gets black with 


the ink. Continue this till the ink no longer 
shows; then take a pail of hot suds and a clean 
cloth, and wash as far as the milk has wet; rinse 
with clear warm water, and rub dry with a clean 
cloth.”” Salt and water, and lemon juice are rec- 
ommended for removing ink from white cloth- 
ing, either linen or cotton. e know from ex- 
perience also that a weak solution of oxalic 
acid will remove ink from white cloth. If it is 


too strong a solution, however, it will make a 
hole in the cloth: and as oxalic acid is a poison, 
the bottle containing it should be properly la- 
beled, and kept out of the way of children. 
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“WAIT HALF A MINUTE.” 


VERY one who has sustained a part in private 
theatricals knows that unpleasantly anxious 

half minute which occurs when the curtain draws 
up. Up to that instant every thing appears to 
be in apple-pie order; the gentleman who, like 
Snug the joiner, is ‘‘ slow of study,” has at last 


hood attached to her upper lip won't stay tliere ; 
perhaps somebody who has been diligently prac- 
ticing carte and tierce at the wing breaks his 
sword ; perhaps—but we will leave farther sug- 
gestions to the imaginations of our readers, 
merely ‘observing that, just at the critical mo- 
ment of drawing the curtain, an agonized voice 
is heard to exclaim, ** Wait half a minute!” 











consented to pocket his part, the chatterers have 
been reduced to silence by the energetic stage 
manager, and another performer has managed 
to force his foot into a refractory boot ; but just 
as the curtain is about to go up something 
delays the opening of the performance. Per- 
haps a fair damsel, who enacts the part of a fas- 
cinating brigand, finds that the type of man- 


| 


CLEANING SEWING-MACHINES. 


A WRITER in the Leipsic Polytechnic Jour- 
nal has an extended article upon the proper 
method of cleaning sewing-machines that require 
such treatment, and begins by cautioning the 
owners against carelessly submitting them to the 
manipulation of even professional machinists for 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


less. For this reason it is desirable to oil the 
different parts of the machine without taking 
them apart, even although this should be su- 








perintended by a careful artificer. According 
to the writer, the principal cause of injury to 
the machine consists in the accumulation of 
dust from the fabrics’ upon which: it is used, 
this being so minute as to be inappreciable 
by the naked eye, but nevertheless accumula- 
ting and becoming fixed in the working-gear, 
and attracting the dust of the atmosphere. The 
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This is to be wiped off with a soft cloth, and 4 
quantity of fat again applied, to be again treated 
in the same way, and this operation is to be con- 
tinued until the fat, as it comes from the joint, 
is clear and free from dirt,-after which the ma- 
chine’ maybe considered as entirely. clean. ; 

When the machine has become rusty in any 
of its bearings, this is to be removed very carefal- 
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ly by fine emery paper, although, if the trouble is 
not very serious, the application of fat as described 
will probably ansiver, every purpose, and this is 
to be applied as already indicated until there is 
no further rusty tinge to the escaping oily matter. 

Should the sewing-machine have become very 
much clogged through long disuse by dust and 
hardened oil, after a preliminary treatment with 
the fat referred to, spirits of turpentine or ben- 
zine may be applied to good advantage. 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


HE trained skirt of this pretty dress is made 

of plain white tulle, edged with a wide puff- 
ing of the same material, which is finished on 
each side by a thick tulle 
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tude of beautiful and artistic devices as this year. 
Fancy jewelry has produced marvels merely in 
copying and popularizing our ancient models, 
from the times of the Valois to Louis XVI. ° 
The. approaching marriage of the Princess 
Marguerite, daughter of the Duke de Nemours, 
to the Prince Czartoriski, whose first wife was 
the daughter of Queen Christina of Spain and 
the Duke of Rianzarés, her second husband, will 
be celebrated very simply. The corbeille of the 
bride is marvelous. Every member of her fam- 
ily has contributed a souvenir: the Comte de 
Chambord has sent a Marguerite of diamonds 
and pearls; the King of Belgium, laces that 
might have been spun by the fairies; and the 
Due d’Aumale a diamond rivitre. The bridal 





pair will live in that historic and quasi-royal 


this future, I will say that charming toilettes are 
in course of preparation for next summer, of 
plain cretonne of very pale tints—light green, 
straw, Bengal rose, and myosotis blue. ‘These 
are chiefly trimmed with bands of English em- 
broidery and insertion to match; and exception- 
ally, for those who are willing to spend money 
lavishly, with laces made by hand in guipure on 
an extremely fine web. These toilettes consist 
of a skirt and a blouse of the same material. 
The blouse is confined round the waist with a 
drawing-string, over which is worn a belt of the 
material, and is high-necked,- or else square or 
shawl-shaped. 

For those who prefer a different combination 
there will be the skirt with a casaque, tight- 
fitting behind, and laid in large pleats at the 








ruche. The front of the skirt 
is trimmed nearly to the waist 
with rich white Malines lace, 
set on in shells. A wreath of 
blue and pink morning-glories 
with green leaves is set in the 
middle of the puffing on the 
bottom. Low waist, and short 
bouffant over-skirt of rose pink 
faille, edged with a puffing of 
white tulle like that on the 
skirt. A bouquet of morning- 
glories is set at the side on the 
upper edge of the waist. The 
over-skirt is draped. and trim- 
med .with morning - glories. 
Pearl necklace, bracelets, and 
ear-rings. The hair is roped 
with pearls, and ornamented 
with aspray of morning-glories. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr Own CorreE- 
SPONDENT. | 

A’ I predi¢ted in my last 

letter, the National As- 
sembly has not returned to 
Paris. Gredt efforts will be 
made after the opening of the 
year to bring this about, and 
it is said that M. Thiers will 
do his best to insure its return 
hither. M. Thiers is very pow- 
erful, but itis doubtful whether 
he will succeed. The present 
Assembly is determined not to 
sit at Paris. The comple- 
mentary elections will decide — 
the question, most likely, in | 
the negative. | 

Social life is greatly changed, 
and this change is making the 
fortune of the theatres. ‘They. 
are almost the only places 
where one can find any amuse- 
meut. Parties are few and far 
between. Christmid8-eve, with | 
its traditional tree, which had 
been widely adopted by the 
Parisians, has fallen into disre- 
pute.- Poor Christmas-trees ! 
the French children will never 
more know the joys they bring; 
such is the abhorrence of every 
thing belonging to Germany 
that they have become exe- 
crable on account of their ori- 
gin, and we have returned to 
the old French custom. On - 
Christmas-eve the children, on 
going to bed, set their shoes 
in the chimney -corner, and 
find in them the next morning 
the reward or punishment for 
their past behavior which Santa 
Claus brings them—toys and 
bonbons, or a birch rod. 

At this moment Paris is 
truly magnificent. Its streets 
are lined with shops filled with 
the most varied, beautiful, 
unique, and ingenious articles 
that the mind can imagine. It 
is the New-Year’s show; and 
this show would reach hun- 
dreds of leagues if the shops 
containing it were ranged in a 
straight line. . The toy most in 
favor is a Prussian soldier with 
his arms loaded with a basket 
of wine-bottles, a tall_ mirror, 

- a clock, and_ several other ar- 
ticles, which he is carrying off, | 
while his pockets are stuffed 
with lace, velvet, and'silk, des- 
tined for his dear wife. This 
barometer of public sentiment 
is handsomely gotten up, and 
costs five dollars. | 
_ One could never imagine or 
recount ‘all the devices that 
have been invented to hold the 
bonbons which it is the fashion to present on New- 
Year's Day. There are shapely hands with arms 
cased in ‘sleeves, that serve for bonbonnieres ; 

: bomb-shells loaded with bonbons, cannon charged 
with the same ammunition, and Alsatian peas- 
ants. stuffed with -bonbons, Then, for more 
artistic recipients, there are cups of Chinese or 
Japanese ware, old porcelain, costing from sev- 
enty-five to a hundred dollars, and holding five 
‘dollats’ worth of candies ; bonbonniéres of mod- 
ern porcelain, copied from antique designs of 
Rouen or Nevers, and set in silver ; ‘large crystal 
vases filled with -bonbons, with accompanying 
crystal cornets, serving as bouquet-holders. Is 
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this wealth of inventiori to be’ attributed to the 
forced stagnation of Parisian fancy. for the last 
two years? Never has there been such a malti- 








EVENING TOILETTE. 


residence which is called here the Hotel Lam- 
bert, and which is situated on the Ile~St. 
Louis—an abode built by a private individual, 


but decorated by the same painters that embel-° 


lished Versailles and the Tuileries. .The Prin- 
cess Marguerite is twenty-five.years old; her 
future husband is forty, or perhaps a little more. 
I met him just sixteen years ago at a ball, where 
he had brought his bride, the daughter of Queen 
Christina. He was then from twenty-four to 
twenty-six. The: Duc de Nemours is not rich, 
comparatively speaking ; his wife was a German, 
and poor, and his father’s inheritance was wrest- 
ed from him by Louis Napoleon. 

The Parisian workshops are full of 


activity 
for the future as well as the present. 


Having 


' been permitted to lift the veil which conceals 








Noth- 
ing is more insupportable in hot weather than a 
completely tight-fitting garment, while nothing 
is more slovenly. looking and ungraceful than 
one that is completely loose. 

Embroidery of very fine or very coarse sou- 
tache will be the favorite trimming of the spring 


‘bottom of the’ back, but loose in front. 


toilettes. The fine soutache is little coarser 
than silk twist. It is used for very fine and 
rich designs, and always color upon color. Ele- 
gant wrappings have huge slashed sleeves, under 
which almost tight-fitting sleeves are worn. I 
have seen in preparation some suits designed for. 
the first fine days of March. One of these was 
composed of a skirt of gray faye trimmed with 
a flounce a quarter of a yard wide, set on the 





front only, and joining two flounces each half 











its width, which extended round the rest of the 
skirt. Over-skirt and wrap of gray poplin. 
The front of the over-skirt was entirely covered 
with embroidery of fine gray soutache; the rest 
had a light embroidery of soutache around the 
lower edge. ‘The wrap, of the same poplin, 
was not tight-fitting, but only shaped in the 
back. The sleeves were very large, and slash- 
ed, with under-sleeves like the faye skirt. The 
wrap, with both sets of sleeves, was covered 
with fine soutache embroidery. 

Suits of satin de laine are in preparation for 
the same epoch (March). This is an admirable 
improved fabric. It is plain, with a satin border 
and fringe. The pékin de laine is composed of 
alternate mate and satin stripes. These two 
materials will be much worn next season; they 

are so soft that they can al- 
= ——) ‘most be drawn through a ring, 
like a cashmere shawl. 
But one of: the prettiest 
spring dresses that I have seen 
was of tourterelle gray silk pop- 
; lin, trimmed with thirteen bias 
| folds of the material. Under 
the lower edge of each of these 
| folds was sgt a narrower fold 
| of velvet of the same shade. 
| QOver-skirt very short in front, 

but rather long behind, with 

wide :revers, faced with the 
| same velvet,-and caught to- 
| .. gether in the back under a vel- 

i vet bow of four loops without 

j ends. Vest corsage of velvet 

| with basques laid in deep 

| . pleats; on the inside of each 
| pleat was set a shell bow of 
| velvet loops, long enough to 
reach below the waist, and 
longer in the back than at the 
sides. Half-flowing sleeves, 
open from the elbow to the 

wrist, and trimmed with a 

pleated band and shells of vel- 

vet, repeating in miniature the 
trimming of the basques. Lace 
jabot and sleeves. 

For the hair large Alsatian 
bows of black velvet or gros 
grain, lined with cherry, blue, 
or pink, are much worn; also 
demi-caps are composed of 
ruches of illusion, or black or 
white lace, in the form of a 
diadem, mounted on a ribbon, 
and trimmed with a knot of 
ribbon or a. cluster of spring 
flowers, a rose-bud surrounded 
with Parma violets, a bunch 
of mignonette and violets, or 
a spray of lilies of the valley 
and a rose-bud. Caps for eld- 
erly ladies are almost all of 
the Charlotte Corday shape, 
and are generally made of 
white illusion, with large bows 
of black gros grain ribbon and 
bright. flowers, such as sprays 
of fuchsias, crimson roses, or 
red asters. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 





CHANGES OF 
FASHION. 

INCE Louis Quatorze, 
France has shown us five 
distinctly marked periods of 
fashion. We may count Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. as one, 
for the difference between the 
products of the two reigns is 
scarcely striking enough te 
justify their being separately 
classed. The Directory intro- 
duced a totally new type, which, 
though it did not exercise any 
~ permanent influence on ideas, 
at all events indicated the point 
of rupture between the taste 
of .the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Then came 
the Empire, the Restoration, 
and the Second Empire, each 
bringing its special models and 
its special school. Of these 
five epochs, two only, however, 
have presented a vivid charac- 
ter of their own; the First 
Empire was all Roman, the 
Second Empire was all utilita- 
rian ; the first reflected the sym- 
= pathies for Cesar which filled 
; the master’s head; the second 
exhibited-the love of material 
comfort which filled the peo 
ples heart. The men of Aus- 
terlitz sat at home in straight, 
square-backed wooden chairs, 
ornamented with bronze drag- 
ons or copper eagles, which were abominably 
disagreeable, and, according to our actual the- 
ories, outrageously ugly tco. The present gen- 
eration, on the contrary, has been supplied with 
such incredibly agreeable fauteuils, so well wad- 
ded, so exactly calculated to receive the hollow 
of the back, that it is difficult to imagine how 
future manufacturers are to surpass their merit. 
We have here an advantage which the history of 
the fluctuations of taste but rarely affords us; we 
are able to recognize with precision the cause of 
the tendencies which sprang up during the two 
empires, just as we know that the famous Isa- 
belle yellow came into fashion, at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, in imitation of 








the color of the innermost garment of Isabelle 


! of Austria, daughter of Philip II., who vowed 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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that she would not change her linen until Ostend 
was taken, and had to wait three years for that 
event. The pursuit of ease and of satisfaction 
of the body being the main agent which has 
brought about the type of furnishing which at 
this moment prevails in France, we naturally 
find an intimate correlation between the habits 
of our generation and the upholstery which it 
employs. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lev H.—A Marguerite polonaise suit like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV., would be pretty for 
your purple reps. Trim with a pleating of the same 
and velvet. Such a suit would answer for both honse 
and street, . 

Berry.—Boys’ kilt skirts are not gored, but are as 
wide at the top as at the bottom. You can make them 
of three straight widths, or else, if the goods is plaid, 
of three bias widths, but no gores. 

Mare. W. J. K.—A pearl and rose-color, or a pearl 
and blue faille dress, would be suitable for you. For 
style of making gather hints from New York Fashions 
of present number. A basque with deep pointed neck 
and antique sleeves would suit you. 

Miss W. A., A. R, G., anp Orners.—We do not give 
addresses here. P 

Inquiny.—We will sell you the Bazars for 1868 for 
$4.—It is too early to describe a sea-side outfit for 
next summer. You might begin it by making a white 
muslin suit for morning, a Watteau wrapper of white, 
pink, blue, or buff organdy, an over dress of white 
Swiss, and a Dolly Varden of French chintz to wear 
over a black silk skirt. You must wait until later for 
further details. Make a black silk suit by the Mar- 
gverite polonaise pattern, and the striped alpaca by 
pattern for Plain-waist House Dress illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 48, Vol. IV.—We can not commend one board- 
ing-school above another. Write to the principal of 
any good school you hear of, and ask him to send you 
a circular, catalogue, etc. 

Ax Op Sussoziser.—We do not know where the 
stamps you want are made. 

Atire.—Side (or kilt) pleatings are cut across the 
cloth, and in most cases are lined with coarse thin 
foundation muslin. Standing bands, with the points 
turned over at the throat, still prevail for linen collars. 
Standing pleated ruffles of muslin are most becoming, 
and are very much worn. 

Queen Viotorta.—The boat that carried the Grand 
Duke Alexis and a gay party from this city to West 
Point was called the Mary Powell.—Your old-fashion- 
ed blue brocade will make a beautiful Dolly Varden, a 
polonaise over dress, of which the Marguerite is the 
best pattern, Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
8, Vol. V., for full instructions. It will make you a 
lovely evening dress over a blue or black silk skirt, 
with Swiss muslin flounces, or else the plain skirt of 
your black silk walking suit. If you object to cut- 
ting the skirt in a polonaise, take out the three front 
breadths, put in similar breadths of white silk, and of 
the brocaded widths make a flounce all around the 
brocaded train, and graduated up the second side seam 
to the belt. Wear with the low-necked waist. 

Mus. A.—Wear your brown waist and skirt, draping 
the latter over the black silk skirt. Black silk is the 
foundation of many toilettes, and should be below 
the colored dress, instead of above it, as formerly. 
Piqué, linen, and muslin Gabrielles are what you want 
for your child. Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., gives an illus- 
tration of such a dress, and also a walking coat for a 
child of that age. The pattern costs 25 cents. 

F. T.—An ashes-of-roses poplin, worn with a pink 
ceral neck-tie, would be becoming to you. Make by 
the Marguerite Vest-Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 52, Vol.IV. Trim it with the same color of 
bias velvet or silk, and fringe. The black guipure will 
not look well on it. Make the black silk suit with a 
basque and upper skirt. Put a deep kilt pleating on 
the lower skirt, and narrower pleating on the upper 
skirt and basque. Have a hat made of black faille 
and velvet, and black and ashes-of-roses ostrich tips. 
The proper length of a walking skirt is just to clear 
the ground, but many drag a few inches. Only very 
small crinoline skirts are worn, and most ladies have 
abandoned these, using only a tournure of horse-hair. 

Liss.—Try fresh benzine on your moiré antique. 
Over-skirts are as much worn asever. Make a demi- 
train, over-skirt, and basque for the black silk, and 
trim with ruffles of the same. 

Sapu.—Victoria lawn is one of the most fashionable 
materials for summer morning and afternoon dresses. 
—Ladies should always be served first at table, wheth- 
er by host or hostess. 

Birrersweet.—Your lace is guipure; the purple 
sample is Irish poplin; the pink and grisaille striped 
are Japanese poplin, of mixed silk and cotton. The 
prettiest trimming for black alpaca is deep kilt pleat- 
ing on the lower skirt, folds and fringe on the upper 
skirt and basque. Narrow ruffles are not much worn 
on lower skirts. Make with basque and upper skirt. 
Put ruffles of the silk on the over-skirt of your black 
silk. It will look better than fringe with the lace- 
trimmed waist. Wear a white muslin over dress with 
your lavender silk. Good black grenadine of narrow 
width costs ¢1a yard. Use the over-skirt pattern of 
Plain-waist House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV.—We do not answer questions about MSS. in 
this column. 

Nom pr Piume.—We have said before that the in- 
itials R. 8. V. P. stand for French words that mean 
“reply, if you please.” You should send your regrets 
as soon as possible after receiving the invitation, not 
later than a day at least, so that the hostess may know 
how many guests to expect. Word them simply as 
follows: Mra. Smith and daughters acknowledge the 
receipt of Mra. Martin’s kind invitation, and regret the 

ity of declining it. Under the circumstances 
you mention, simple politeness demands that you 
should do this, 

Sortse.—Plain doubled linen bosoms are most fash- 
fonable for gentlemen's shirts. Some, however, prefer 
one or two wide pleats. 

E. C. P.—A black cashmere suit would be most ure- 
ful, but one of gray h e will probably be the 
most stylish spring suit. Trim it with bands of silk 
of the same color and with fringe—An exhaustive 
treatise on wood-engraving, by John Jackson, has been 
published by Charles Knight, of London. 

Cav.—Make your boy's summer dresses Gabrielles 
by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. 
IV. Perhaps the fancy stores here can supply your 
wants, but we are not sure. We have given general 
directions for white embroidery and many patterns. 

E.rzaneta 8.—Prune-color and olive brown would 
be becoming to you. Wear a blue tie with your striped 
silk, or elee pale salmon. Wear pale gray with blue 
for apring. 

















Sonoor-Grets.—Read the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. V., for information about arranging 
hair. 

Cyrntnta.—Make your garnet silk by the Worth 
basque pattern, and trim with ruffies of the same and 
fringe. The traveling suit will look well made by the 
Marguerite Vest-Polonaise pattern (illustrated in Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IV.), with velvet trimming. 

Two.—In the engraving of the “ Queens of Europe” 
the figures read from the top downward. 








Brack TureapD Lace and Crapes renewed. 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite equal to new.—S. C. Warren, 
108 West 22d St., N. Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor's, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[Com.] 











A LADY, 


Returning to her home in the country after a sojourn 
of a few weeks in the city, was hardly recognized by 
her friends; in place of a gem oe flushed f: 
she had a soft, clear, smooth, and beautiful skin, an 
of thirty, which she was, she reall d 


STANDARD AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES, 


Patented June 6th, 1871. 


NEW DESIGN. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by H. W. CoLLenpeR, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 





New and elegant designs, various sizes. Parlor Bagatelle Boards, and every thing appertain- 
ing to billiards, at the lowest prices. Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 738 Broadway, New York, 


P.O. Box 1847. 


Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER. 





'y app 
but eighteen. Upon hog oa? f as to the cause of 80 it 
a a she frankly tol 
— . W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” and it was 
this invaluable acquisition to the toilet that made the 
wonderful change. Sold at all druggists. 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—[{Com.] 








Continua dropping out of the hair, with a 
disagreeable itching of the scalp, prevented, and 
the scalp made cool and healthy by the use of 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com. ] 





Luxury, health, and economy insured by using Doo- 
ley’s Yeast Powder. Magrat light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., 
preparedinJ0 minutes. Depot, 69 NewSt., N.Y.—[Com.] 





Buagnerr’s Coooarne stops falling of the hair.—{Com.] 








Coryine Wurri.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting a of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
eee en 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. The coy siete and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatolo 
49 Bond St., New York. Sold by Druggists every mea 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph, jicians. U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. 


IN FAN T'S. 
HAIR, human HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 2 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches oa weit 2% oz., caly $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 0z., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 

Every re & should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 

Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by express; or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. rrespondence answered. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, —T Er largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
, and Bones. Ir 1s THE UNDUE WASTE oz 
DEFICIENCY or THis LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHIO Is THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 
The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORU:! 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 

and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 

Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuemists, 


86 Joun Strert, New York, and sold by all Droggista. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES !! 

Next to the Sewing Machin 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBLE fequleed 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 


Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
rted sizes, $1 00. 


























Five boxes asso Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 
J.J WILSON'S PATENT 





Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 





THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


s s 
Glove-Fitting Corset 
| 
‘ : =, If you want the most sat- 
é moth) igfactory, best-fitting, and the 
cheapest Corset, for its real 
y value, you have ever worn, 


buy 
THOMSON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


\» GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stam; with the name Tuomson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers, Also, 





THOMSON’'s 
BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOV 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 





£&. 











LUNDBORG’S 


WAITER oon Viowtry 


And other Perfumes, 
_ARE_ UNEQUALED, ——__ 


DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Frmaxx, and 
Cunonro Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuom- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &. Terms 
Lowest in Wintre. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D. 


HEART DISEASE—A4 Positive Cure. 


Circulars containing full information sent free. Ad- 
dress Dr. H. DE JUL , 224 Second Ave., New York. 





















SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
Mamine. Send for circu- 
Slar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 





623 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fruit 

Shade TREES! i PLANTS! Flower SEEDS! 
Apple and Crab, 100, 2 to 4 ft., $4, 4 to 6 ft., $5 00 
Pear, Std. Extra, 1 Pie Bartlett, &., 3 to 4 ft.,doz., 250 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Apple, eg new, bu., 12 00 
Potatoes, White low, Early Rose, bu., 200 
Seedlings, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ash, $3; Elm, 200 
Tlustrated 


Catalogue, 100 & New Price-List, 10c. 
F, K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Tliindia 
- —as You ask WHY we can sell 
EPa ge First Class 7 octave Pianos for 












of whom make .progt. 

We haveno A ma, bit ship 

direct to families at Ponery 

nd for illastrated circular, in 

e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. &. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 





Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, tonch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 





Valuable New Books, 


POURLIBUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founcer of the Methodists, 
By the Rev. Luxe Tygerman, Author of “The Lije 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samurt. 
Smitzs, Author of “Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help.”) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “Peep cf 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. Parts I. and I, 
Complete in One Volume. Profusely Iustrated, 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Fiood. By 
Marryn Patnx, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

WATER AND LAND. = Jacos Annort. Copious] 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. 1II. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY'’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranporrn B. Marcy, U.S.A, 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” *‘Thirty Years 
of — Life on the Border,” &c.  Iilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, ¢2 00. = 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlgssness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hamitron. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. aa 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and ‘raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javon Anuorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. Me 


SMILES'’S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America: By a Boy. 
Edited by Samur. Smries, Author of “ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pavt Du Cuauay. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chailtu's. Books for Boys: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 


WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B.L. Farsgon, Author of 
“ Joshua Marvel," &c: Beautifully Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, 35 cents. i351 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By Jamrs De Mrrur, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese, 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations, Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. __ 


FAIR TO SEF. By Lawnrenor W. M. Lockuant. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents, __ 








HANNAH.’ By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By." Tuomas Apouruus Tor. 
torr, Author of ‘Lindisfarn Chase," “A Siren, 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorgnor Marryat 
(Mrs. Rogs Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fanszox, Author of 
**Blade-o'-Grass." 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 





ea Harren & Brornenrs will send any of the 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








ywhere. Ww 
cupied Territory. For Illu:trated Circulars, Ae 
nE Co.. Cleve 1 See - 
Louis Mot Phila ba.t or, 20% Broadway, N- ¥- 


ees 
Gr HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off ere— 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranes, ME1.oproNs, “ 
Onoans, of six first-class makers, including W ate’ = 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, PURING rats 
Month, or will take a portion cash and balance 
monthly or quarterly installments. , 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
A Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





LACE DEPARTMENT. 
CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE TPIMMING 
BLACKOES (all oe A 
REAL POINT, APP. AND CHANTILL 
sirens 3 JACKETS AND POINTS, 
CK THREAD LACE JA 
ae and Elegant Designs. 
REAL POINT AND APPLIQUE POINT SHAWLS. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, SETS, COLLARS, BARBES, 


eS . Also, a Fine Stock of 
LAIN, HEMMED, TAPE-BORDERED, AND INI- 
- T HANDKERCHIEFS, EMBROIDERED 


The AND TRIMMINGS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
FAMILY LINENS. 
We are now offering a Large and Attractive Stock of 


TABLE DAMASKS, TOWELS AND TOWELINGS, 


44 SHIRTING AND FRONTING LINENS. 
JRISH AND SCOTCH SHEETING LINENS (all 
widths). 
paeaes TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, AND DOY- 
LIES. 


COLORED DAMASK LUNCHEON CLOTHS AND 
NAPKINS. ‘ 


HUCKABUCKS, BATH TOWELS, CRASH. 
FANCY STRIPED SHIRTING LINENS. 
WHITE GOODS, 
All the popular makes. 
BLANKETS, 
All grades and sizes. 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC FLANNELS. 
EMBROIDERED, COLORED, & WHITE SKIRTING 
FLANNEILS, &c. 
WHITE PIQUES, 
Just received. 


T JACKSON’S 
MOURNING STORE, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE, 
CLOSING OUT 
THE ENTIRE WINTER STOCK AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE. 
BLACK SILKS anp ALPACAS, 
MUCH BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 











° 
WEBSTER’S PATEN 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 


gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
i age and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling saeate wanted every where. 
cn and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents.. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 


E 


“DOME 



















4é 

EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 

8, M. Agenta: 
Itdon’t pay you 
tofight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Geter S 
the agency and 
sell it. Address 





AND Best famil f 
aplendid reading, toceP blished, Ledaer size, full of 


pg sree FOR EVERY Body. 20,000 of the “ Bouguet 


and the rota can receive the paper a whole year, 
CENTS. SEND wn 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the’ 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 


of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time comune all that iedeairable with fashion and 
taste. Our busi ducted in a spirit 





of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the ee 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who s at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 


above catalogue will be sent to any ad 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and , We trust, be the means 
of — much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium w 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points, It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by langu 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly —— 

ne. To see it perform the different operations, 


tucking, cording, frilling, 
seems more like a thing of 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable e8 
for every description of work, and can be ch in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a8 can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
—— of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 

sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 

paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
their size, 


J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
J.B. Small’s Cut 
amount of cloth, 


trim: 
required, 
cutting & mak- 


mjng, &c., 

instructions for 

ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 

Front. 821. Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


ADIiES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 















Fs 


‘ 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


FT Kate RON ME 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


VERBENA SEED.—Send 25 cents for a pack- 
age of our Finest varieties; saved from more than 
100 named kinds; 5 packets for $1. 


J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 











A Ger os ny Sauna make ore ener 
else. ree. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art lishers, Portland, Maine ine. 





eee 
A Month and expenses to Cc 
$425) ee Articles new and as si ule 00 idan 
Sample free. C. M. Livixaron, Chicago. 





Check Outfits, Cataldgues, samples, and 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
full particulars 8. M. Srznozz, Brattleboro, Vt. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published : 
Volume I. of 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. Luke Trrerman, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” 
Portraits, 3 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 





Mr. Tyerman’s work was fairly called for, both by 
the fact that no life of Wesley had been published for 
forty years, and because Southey’s, the only one toler- 
ably written as a literary performance, is the produc- 
tion of a writer who was not himself a member of the 
Society, who in few points of character resembled the 
subject of his memoir, and possessed no sources of in- 
formation which were not already before the world. 
Mr. Tyerman is a Wesleyan minister, and his mate- 
rials, both printed and in manuscript, have been ac- 
cumulating for seventeen years. He has made most 
diligent use of them; and his history, in regard to its 
facts, is incomparably more full than any that preceded 
it.—Saturday Review, London. 

Mr. Tyerman’s book is by far the most valuable life 
of Wesley. Its thoroughness, frankness, fearlessness, 
simplicity; bold, yet self-distrusting discrimination ; 
its loving, yet not blind appreciation of the subject; 
its patient, painstaking, one would think exhaustive, 
collection of data and weighing of evidence; its gath- 
ering into a focus all the scattered rays of information 
about Wesley and his work; all this makes one pro- 
foundly grateful to Mr. Tyerman. The leading minds 
of other denominations will welcome this as distinctly 
the best life of Wesley ever issued; and Methodists 
will recognize the gracious wisdom of Providence in 
setting Mr. Tyerman apart for this work.—City Road 
Magazine, London. 





2 Harrer & Beorners will send the above volume 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 50. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, T1k NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIER BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIEOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 
eee SACQUE WALKING 


sere ceeceeee eee eee eee eee ee eee eres s 








Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 3 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. is 
LADY’S WATER-PRO Racseusauens saat) 
ON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... <o 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... % 15 
SHORT-SACQU. ALKING SUIT.......... 17 
PPI ee PARAL Y MENGE DUED oo. cccceccccsscese ae 
MISS'’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
i hntutnciasccntsssceeces<cuces oi 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years try | EE OO rr 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ONE OMEN cidardasacddcdtacesewuaadaadiaswac “ 3 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 


T-WAIST, and KNICK- 


I COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
froma S to. 1G Year GIG)... cccccscccccccccess 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 35 
ar Sn POLONAISE WALKING : 
U. 


VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. 2 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. © 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl fro’ 

5 to 15 years old 


BOY'S ae SHIR’ 





) 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SIRO < CAP og vc cceccccqcncssccssesese “@ 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... - 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... «“@ 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 





MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
os eee rte carcasees “ 52 

WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt..........-. « 92 


Vol. V. 


LADY’S SAC 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........++++2see0: na * © 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
) oscars will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchan: ps 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 
} HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


D OOLEY’ 
we YEAST; Sk5) 
POWDER - 


TRY. IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


$37. A MONTH —HBorse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
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Circulation, 130,000 copies 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1872, 


ConTENTS : 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY AT EDINBURGH. 

ILLusrRaTIoNs.—Edinburgh Castle and the Scott 
Monument. —Sir Walter Scott (from the Mask 
taken after Death).—Bronze Cast of the Head of* 
Sir Walter Scott after Death.—Medallion designed 
by Sir Noel Paton.—Portal of the old Tolbooth, 
transferred to one of the Walls of Abbotsford.— 
Key of the old Tolbooth when used as a Prison.— 
The Entrance Hall, Abbotsford.—Room in which 
Scott died.— Drawing-Room, Abbotsford, — The 
Armory, Abbotsford. —The old Tolbooth (Heart 
of Mid-Lothian).—Jock Gray, the Original of Davie 
Gellatley.— This is the Cat."—Tomb of Scott, 
Dryburgh Abbey. —St. Catherine’s Wheel, Dry- 
burgh Abbey; Window in the Refectory. 

HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. (Second Pa- 
per.) 

Ix.ustrations. — Diamond-cutting in Amster- 

dam.—The Koh-i-noor; Before Recutting ; Recut, 
Front View; Recut, Back View; Recut, Side 
View.—The Jews’ Quarter.—Scene in a Dutch The- 
atre. — Human Draught- Horses. — Entering a 
House in Broek.—A Stable in Broek.—Doorway 
of Peter's House.—Dutch Woman carrying Stove. 
—The Aanspreeker. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

IuLustrations.—‘ And so remained, saying not 

a Word.”—Visiiing the Banker. 
ENGLISH IN SCHOOL. 
KING MIDAS'S GRANDDAUGHTER, 
DAME NATURE. 
OLD BOOKS IN NEW YORK. 

ILiustRations. —Melanchthon, by Lucas Cra- 
nach.—Extract (reduced) from Diirer’s Triumphal 
Arch.—Bilibald Pirkheimer (Fac-simile of Cut by 
Tobias Stimmer, after Diirer).— The Emperor 
Maximilian (Extract from Diirer’s Triumphal Car). 
—Initial Letter from the “Playing Boys” Alpha- 
bet.—Ornaments of ~— (reduced) from Basle 
Books, about 1530. — Initial I. — Erasmus, by 
Deutsch, after Holbein. — Boat propelled b 
Wheels (Fac-simile of a Wood-Cut of 1552). — 
Virginia Lady, by Vecellio, 1590.—Mark of the 
Printer Sessa, of Venice (from Astolfi). 

BUILDING A HOUSE WITH A TEA-CUP. 
THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE. 
A CURIOUS PREDICTION. 

ILtustRaTiIon. — Fac-simile of the Astrological 
Hieroglyphic of the Great Fire in London, Septem- 
ber 2, 1666, published by W. Lilly, in the year 1651. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 

ILtustRations.—Head-piece.—" She was stand- 
ing now close behind her Uucle, with both her 
Hands upon his Head."—After Supper.—Head- 
piece. 

THE PAY-ROLL OF CHRISTENDOM. 

WEDDING PRESENTS. 

THE STORY OF FRANCOISE. By Karnanine 8, 
Maogvoin. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... 
Harper's Weekty, One Year. . 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's MaGazinz, Harrer’s Werkty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazank, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WERKLY, or 
Bazaxz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, eemi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's Prriontcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo..e’s Tomer Giycente Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Biyeerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo.te, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York, 
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FACETIZ. 


i roan 
thieves. ma; 
rob them even o! their 


names. 
ee oe 
How to Patvenr Mik 
TURNING InTO CrEamM—Buy 
it of a city milkman, 


Se ‘ 

“I think,” said a farmer, 
“TI should ert ‘. 
Congressman, for use 
peeayt mn, hem I reteived 
two bills the other day, with 
requests forimmediate pay- 
ment ;. the one I ordered 
be laid on the table, the 
other to be read that day 
six months,” “ 


a es 
A Poses yor an OovList— 
A window-blind. 


———_——~> 
Sometimes coal does not 
burn well of an evening, be- 
cause it’s slate. 


—_——————— 
ple at a crowd- 
na had belles 


man 

ie- 
pendently rich by Ieieking 
of marriage eee 
Objectionable to father 
at #100 a time. 


me ti is Shoty wie 
sorrow, psocien 
acracked looking-glass and 
a toothless Soult 
——.>—— 
Some spinsters complain 
that the men leave Them 


alone, even when they nev- 
er leave them, 


—a———_ 

Come to Hanp.—A lady 
of our uaintance, who 
has a pretty hand, is anx- 
fous to learn whether | 
ple are more liable 
common to “ bufn their fin- 


—_——————— 

“Let the toast be, dear 
woman,” as the man said to 
his wife when he wanted to 
eat it all himeelf. 


—_—@——— 

Provers.—“ A thorn in 
the bush is worth two in 
the hand.” 


—————~.—- 
Punonaser. “ K-a-t-l is 

= the way to spell ‘Cat- 
e.?” 


Drover (writing the re- 
ceipt). “ Naebody — could 
spell wi’ this pen. There's 

m Owre mony drunken 
bodies usin’ it.” 


——_.—__—_ 

A Miserintep Morau.— 
Give your eyes more holi- 
days than your tongue, as 
they are more delicate 
things. 


—__———_ 

Bap Apvicr.—* Take care 
of your cold,” ony well- 
meaning but unthinking 
friends. They had far bet- 
ter say, “ Take care and get 
rid of your cold.” 


Saeseteanialiiiatmetapise 
To Rewove Dovets.— 
Mrs. Partington does not 
approve of this new-fan- 
ed stuff, diabolic acid, 
at she is highly delighted 
to sec there is an anti- 
sceptic. 


—_—~o 

Blind men can alwaysbuy 
eyes-in-glass very cheaply 
at a druggist’s, 


> 

When your doctor ques- 
tions you, it is some conso- 
lation to know that he is 
out of order also; for, 
though you are queer, he 
is the querist. 












THESE WERE THE ANSWERS—WHAT VERE THE QUESTIONS? 






Arty AMR) Wait 2 ak 
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Ou!—neE saip_I wAs To SAY HE WAS QUT OF Ir you pon’r Desist, I witt Catt For Pro- 
Town IF YoU CALLED. TECTION ! 
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A VOICE FROM THE SEA. 
“On, LET ME Kiss HIM FOR HIS MOTHER !” 


My DEAR CHILD, THEY’RE ALL ALIKE ;'J KNOW 


| 
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* * * * * 


Next SUNDAY, IF YOU LIKE, .AS SOON AS I’VE GOT 
THEM THEIR TEA. ~ 


*> 


*” Material 





anypenniesfortheheathe™ 
80 On swept the pur. 
sued and the pursuers, up. 
. til the last infant was ex- 
usted.» But the brave 

~ fellow had economized his 
nobly. He wag 





“saved.” 
Some 


peo) 

ways go to bed uarreling, 

yet they never fall out, 
_—>_ 


from 
Not Guneratty Known, 
—A shoe-maker always fin. 
ishes his shoe at the begin 
ning, and begins at the last, 
; —_——p—___ 
When a kettle just } 


to is its musi 
a ‘ete ss, 


What is dyspep 
lyspepsia ?— 
Stuff! 


“Your ‘ poet’s eye in a 


fine fre rolling’ is al} 
bosh !” d Wilkins, “] 
hate all the fuss some scrib- 


blers assume when they go 
to work. Why, I knock off 
an epigram or a poem in 4 
ee and think nothing 
oO. be 


“And your readers, no 
doubt, think with you,” re. 
turned his bosom itend, 


: —>__ 
A stitch in time saves 
nine. Those who have got 


‘ one in the side, be thankful, 
>_> 
Ner Prorits—A fisher- 
man’s. 


—_—~———_. 


A married lady complain- 
_ed that her husband had ill 


ther a pleasant 
prospect for the lady. 


ee 

A Common InrormEr— 
Webster’s Dictionary. 
—_—_>——_ 


A co! ondent wants 
to know if Noah was his 
own.ark-itect. Not hav- 


] on the subject is too 
limited to give a satisfac. 
tory answer. 


A PorvtaR Move oF 
Reasontnec—Man and wom- 
an putting their heads to- 
gether. 


a 

Mr. Eprror, — What re- 
semblance is there between 
swinging, drinking a cup 
of tea, sharpening a cat- 
penter’s tool, and 
a wound?—In each case 
you see-saw, Sir. 





A FLIGHT OF IMAGINATION. 


iv Cissy. “So vou’re Going Away, Effie, and we shall have no more Races round 


the Garden for Bonbons.” 





Err. “Yes, Cissy dear.. And if we don’t Meet in this 


World again, when you 


are-an Angel, and I am an Angel, I’ll Fly you for a Box of Chocolate Creams. 
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BLINDMAN’S-BUFF. 


| (\HE old-fashioned pastimes, where people do 

- something for themselves’ instead of sitting | 
still to be amused by others, are both the cheap- 
cst and the wholesomest mode of Christmas en- | 
lcrtainment. When Mrs. Jackson engages a | 
conjurer to amuse the young people at her par- | 
ty, she is apt to think she does the very best | 

ing possible for their delectation ; but it is not 
at all unlikely that if she could listen unper- 
ceived to some of these blasé juveniles, she 
would hear them whispering, ‘‘ He is not half so 
good as Mrs. Johnson’s conjurer ;” ‘* Look how 
slowly he did that trick ;” ‘‘He doesn’t come 
from the right place,” and so forth: Set these lit- 
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XQ, 
Ay, 


— 


tle detractors, however, toplay at blindman’s-buff, 
and you will see a wonderful change. Criticism 
will be abandoned, shouts of merriment, shrieks 


Blindman’s-buff is a most’ inexpensive amuse- 
iment; unless the children are dressed with such 
absurd ‘elegance that' they’ can not bear to be 
touched, for:there is often a good deal of scuf- 
fling and tumbling. According to theory, no- 
body has a right to touch Buff, but in practice 
poor Buff is pushed about unmercifully, and 
then, sometimes, he revenges himself, as in our 
picture, by pulling the bandage off his"eyes be- 
fore he has fairly: ascertained the name of his 


— 


BLINDMAN’S-BUFF—“I KNOW WHO YOU ARE.” 


who have entered their teens, Buff is apt, if he 
secures some young lady whom he believes to be 


| an especial favorite, to spend an unconscionable 
of pretended terror, and that ringing laughter 


| peculiar to childhood will be heard.on every side. 


amount of time in deciding on her identity ; but 


‘on this-view of the subject’ it is not advisable to 


dwell. 


FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. VIII. 


T is a wonder that so few, educated people ad- 
dress themselves to the service of the becom- 


ing in the human form. It is refined to study 
draperies or design costumes for the adornment of 
the body, but not to develop the beauty of the body 


captive. When the game is played‘ by persons | itself. Hair-dressers, perfumers, and bathers find 


« 


ample consolation for being the ninth part of 
men, or something less, in public estimation, 
since the refined world finds their work a neces- 
sity, and; gives ample reward for it. Who make 
fortunes faster’ among the working classes than 
those:who minister to the want of the beautiful, 
let us call it, rather than the severer name of hu- 
man vanity? ‘The arts of the toilette, as is well 
known, are advanced to the rank of a profession 
abroad. English fashion journals testify to this 
in their advertisement: of establishments in Lon- 
don ‘and at fashionable watering-places which 
offer brightly furnished parlors where one may 
enjoy the luxurious soothing of every appliance 
of the toilette in succession. The warm bath, in 
all the appealing pleasure of marble, porcelain, 
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gold, instead of dingy loths reeki: drink. This is merely a good recipe for the root | and more difficult for him to force him from un- Who could tell for what purpose it had gone? 
= basins, perc —— moe of ad beer which New ona like peptone during | der his roof. ‘The doctor, therefore, had settled | Perhaps in wooing to be Mrs. Edward Lefiler, 
hair-bather and these to the dresser, | warm months. in his own mind, and made the family aware, he | Mrs. Woods, the ist, a widow with six 
who the and People inclined to embonpoint feel the burden ‘should not again seek a situation for Uncle Ted | children, and a for whom Uncle Ted had 


every hair removed, and are thinned 
to the line they form in the portraits of 
enetian ladies, who secured this charm 


a 
with sable pencils, conveying an ointment which 
increases their growth. The nails are polished, 
and the hands ifidued with soft and perfumed 
oils which leave no trace. Let any lady picture 
the’ lu of such: a place and such attention, 
instead of the frowzy rooms and careless serv- 
ants of a common hair-dressing saloon! The 


magnetic soothing of such appliances ought to 
count for a great in estimating elegant phys- 
ical culture. It unmistakably soothes the sys- 


tem, and freshens its powers better than any nar- 
cotic stimulant. More than one of the most 
brilliant writers of the time is in the habit of 
bathing and making a full toilette before composi- 
tion, realizing the magic influence such care has 
on the mind, rendering it bright and happy—two 
— which seldom exist independent of each 
other. . 

But, blessed circumstance, water and chem- 
icals, simples and strokings, do their work in top 
bedrooms and stone-ware as well as in baths 
lined with porcelain behind the portiére of a 
Pompadour dressing-room. Clever girls can do 
mauch for each other in these matters ; and let me 


hope no-one will have to ask more than sixteen | 


people before finding a friend with nerve enough 
to trim her oe for her, as an ‘ambitious 
maiden once did. »A fresh handful of prescrip- 
tions is taken from Paris authorities. If I could 
only find out how Petrarch’s Laura trimmed her 
eyebrows, and give the method to the readers of 
the Bazar ! 

The cosmetic gloves for which there is such a 
demand are spread inside with the following 
a *The yolks of two fresh eggs beaten 
with two tea-spoonfuls of the oil of sweet almonds, 
one ounce of rose-water, and thirty-six drops 
of tincture of benzoin. Make a paste of this, 
and either swab the gloves with it, or spread it 
freely on the hands and draw the gicves on after- 
on Of course there is no virtue in the gloves 
other than as they protect the hands from drying 
or soiling the bed-linen. 

A paste for the skin of shoulders and arms is 
made from the whites of four eggs boiled in rose- 
water, with the addition of a grain or two of 
alum, and beaten till thick. this on the 
skin and cover with oldlinen. Wear it all night, 
or all the afternoon before a where it is de- 
sired to appear in full dress. ‘This cosmetic gives 
great firmness and purity to the skin, and may 
be used to advantage by plump persons having 
soft, flabby flesh, as it shrinks the flesh by its 
astringent quality. 

A wash recommended to stimulate the growth 
of hair in case of baldness is equal parts of the 
tincture of sulphate of quinine and aromatic 
tincture. For causing the eyebrows to grow 
where lost by fire, use the sulp of quinine— 
five grains in an ounce of alcohol. For the eye- 
lashes, five grains of the sulphate in an ounce of 
sweet almond oil is the best prescription ; ap- 
ply to the roots of the lashes with the finest sa- 
ble pencil. One should never try to do this for 
one’s self, as it irritates the eye to finger it so 
much as a neers must do. 

The best dye that has come under my notice 
is this French recipe, which is seen. to be harm- 
less at a glance. elt together, in a bowl set in 
boiling water, four ounces of white wax in nine 
ounces of olive-oil, stirring in, when melted and 
mixed, two ounces of burned cork in powder. 
‘This will not take the dull bluish tinge of metal- 
lic dyes, but gives a lustrous blackness to the 
hair like life. To apply it put on old gloves, 
cover the shoulders carefully to protect the dress, 
and spread the salvy preparation like pomade 
on the head, brushing it well in and through 
the hair. It changes the color instantly, as it is 
a black dressing rather than'a dye. A brown 
tint may be given by-steeping an ounce of walnut 
bark, tied in coarse close muslin, in the oil for a 
week before boiling. The bark is tobe had at any 
large drug store, at about thirty cents the ounce. 

The recipes which follow will be of special 
value in the warm = of early spring. The 
first contains nearly all the vegetable medicines 

4n common use for purifying the blood, and will 
really prevent the lassitude and bilious symptoms 
which overcloud many a sweet spring day. When 
made by one’s own hand, so that the purity and 
excellence of the ingredients can be insured, the 
mixture is to be commended far beyond the 
blood-purifiers and tonics prescribed by the fac- 
ulty. But its connection with our present pur- 
se is to remove the sallowness and unhealthy 
iris hues the complexion takes on at a season 
when, with all healthy, natural things, a girl's 
cheek should wear its brightest, clearest flame. 

Half an ounce each of spruce, hemlock, and 
sarsaparilla bark, dandelion, burdock, and yel- 
low dock, to one gallon of water; boil half 
an hour, strain hot, and add ten drops of oil 
of spruce and sassafras mixed. When cold, 
add half a pound of brown sugar and half a cup 
o° yeast. Let it stand twelve hours in a jar cov- 
ered tight, and bottle. Use this freely as an iced 





of mortality oppressively during the first heats 
of the calendar. They will be glad . hear the 
prescription of a hill-country doctor, whose praise 
is syng-in the household, that a strong decoction 
of sassafras drank frequently will reduce the flesh 
as rapidly as any remedy known. Take it either 
iced or hot, as fancied, with sugar if pr 

It is not advisable, however, to take tea in 
certain states of health, and the family physician 
should be consulted before taking it. By a 
strong infusion is meant one made at the rate 
of an ounce of sassafras to a quart of water. 
Boil it half an hour very slowly, and let it stand 
till cold, heating again if desired, and keep it 
from the air. 

A trouble scarcely to be named among refined 
persons is the tendency to perspiration, which 
ruins clothing and comfort alike. For this it is 
recommended to bathe the feet, hands, and parts 
of the body where the secretion is obtrusive with 
cold infusion of rosemary, sage, or thyme, and 
afterward dust the stockings and under-garment 
with a mixture of two and a half drams of cam- 
phor, four ounces of orris-root, and sixteen 
ounces of starch, the whole reduced to impalpa- 
ble powder. For bathing powder this is ex- 
tremely beneficial. But this article has en- 
croached on the physician’s province enough, at 
least, to prove the convertibility of matter of 
every kind, even of advice. 





LITTLE CHINCHILLA. 
A SKATING SONG. 


Sue wears the shortest skirts, 
And shows the whitest frilling ; 
She looks, as Queen of Flirts, 
Miraculously killing! 
She’ll skim the thinnest ice, 
As light as Queen Camilla; 
She looks supremely nice— 
My little pet Chinchilla! 


Oh, should the gracious fates 
But deign to be propitious, 
I strap her fairy skates 
On furry boots delicious ; 
Her willing hand I take, 
In spite of Aint Priscilla, 
Then speed I o’er the lake 
With little love Chinchilla! 


The sleekest otter cuffs, 
The rosiest of real skin, 
The sable-est of muffs, 
The softest gloves of seal-skin, 
The quaintest hose with ‘‘ clocks,” 
A *‘cloud” like a mantilla, 
The velvetest of frocke— 
Wears little sweet Chinchilla! 


The warmth of her regard 
I take as sort of token; 
Although 'tis freezing hard, 
Our social ice is broken! 
Coquettish m her furs, 
She minds not my Manilla; 
Ah! what a glance is hers, 
My little dear Chinchilla! 


She'll figure, glide, and twirl, 
And worry the officials ; 
She'll cut out ev'ry girl 
As easy as initials! 
Oh, I could skate for miles, 
. Or dance a seguidilla, 
Cheered by the sunny smiles 
Of little smart Chinchilla ! 


Had I enough a year 

To find my sweet in sable; 
To wrap my dainty dear 

In ermine were I able; 
Had I a longer purse, 

A neat suburban villa— 
For better or for worse 

I'd take my pet Chinchilla! 





CLIPT WINGS. 


HE most trying thing about Uncle Ted was 
his resemblance to his brother. It was suf- 
ficiently disagreeable to ‘have an old man with 
tastes so low and habits so unpleasant fastened 
upon the family at all; but to see, and to know 
all saw, in this person the Leffler figure, and the 
Leffler features, and all the Leffler peculiarities to 
the very finger-nails, was a misfortune which de- 
manded the whole of that fortitude of which the 
are f motto boasted. 
attempts at reforming Uncle Ted had long 
since been abandoned. His brother, the doctor, 
had now grown accustomed to silence the com- 
plaints of his wife and children by half-reproach- 
ful reminders of that complete and final release 
which the whitening hair and battered frame 
seemed to prophesy was near.athand. No other 
comfort concerning the old man presented itself; 
and even this, suggested by his appearance and 
sometimes rambling mind, was made faint and 
doubtful by his good appetite, long walks, and 
early hours. 

Uncle Ted had for years submitted himself to 
abject dependence on his brother. He could not 
work, he could not cope with strangers. Innu- 
merable were the situations -his brother had ob- 
tained for him, and the wardrobes Mrs. Leffler 
with willing fingers had prepared, and the depart- 
ures that Uncle Ted had made; but swift had 
been the return on each occasion, pathetic the 
tale, irresistible the prayer to be allowed to stay. 

The doctor continued his efforts from time to 
time; but, finding them always followed by the 
same results, and finding also that as the tall old 
form and noble-looking, half-vacant face grew 
more and more like his father's, it became more 





until he was compelled to place him in that from 
which return is impossible, 

He was certainly a formidable incumbrance— 
one whom it was as impossible to conceal from 
Toeeh his it sasatier Rhee od — to_ receive. 
Th i i its ren it necessary 
for him to be banished from the room on the ar- 
rival of visitors, no one could be sure he would 
not come back for his snuffy pocket-handkerchief 
left lying on his niece’s work-basket, or one of his 
enormous slippers dropped in his precipitate re- 
treat, and in search of which all the ladies wou!d 
have to rise, and turn about, and look under their 
chairs, while the doctor and Mrs. Leffler stood 
in sick, smiling patience; and uncle bowed, and 
apologized, and uttered most absurd compliments, 
and made—as his nieces afterward would declare 
—a “‘ fearful exhibition” of himself. 

Uncle Ted was full of admiration for these 
nieces, but they were scarcely able to appreciate 
his high opinion of them, their beauty, elegance, 
and accomplishments, since he was in the habit 
of confiding his opinion to the footman and the 


cook, who were kept well informed by him as to’ 


the conquests and matrimonial chances of the 
young ladies ; and, indeed, as to most of the fam- 
ily affairs, private or otherwise, with which he 
might happen to become acquainted. 

It was no longer of any use trying to keep him 
from talking to the servants. Who else could or 
would talk to him? His brother had done his 
utmost to frighten and persuade him out of the 
habit, had insisted on each member of the family 
devoting an hour a day to him, that he might not 
be driven to this extremity. But all was of no 
use. Uncle Ted was tiresome, and failed to keep 
his appointments. The young people were full 
of their own cares and pleasures, or rather of the 
pleasures which were their cares. The strong 
young wings wearied of trying to fly so low as 
this maimed and degraded old eagle ; so they left 
it, and pursued their own bright flight. 

Uncle Ted now, therefore, almost unchidden, 
carried his paper down to the kitchen every morn- 
ing, and read leading articles to the cook, who 
without ceremony ordered him from place to 
place, to suit her convenience; while the house- 
maid would peep over his shoulder at the adver- 
tisements, and the footman sit on the table, dis- 
cussing politics with him, undisguisedly patroniz- 
ing. 


The doctor could do nothing but sigh helpless- 
ly as he, passing the kitchen stairs for a stroll in 
the garden, heard that fine old voice losing every 
day something of its nobility of tone, and that 
pure accent becoming so uncertain and vulgar- 
ized. Yet it would have been well for the family 
had Uncle Ted confined his friendship to his 
brother’s servants solely. ‘This, however, was not 
the case ; for the doctor had more than once sur- 
— him, before breakfast, standing on the step, 

ning against the area railings—his skull-cap 
on the back of his head, his hands in the pockets 
of his old dressing-gown—asking the milkman’s 
advice on some delicate family matter, hitherto 
supposed to have been a secret from Uncle Ted 
himself. 

Led gently away by his brother’s trembling 
arm, and sternly, yet entreatingly remonstrated 
with in the seclusion of the doctor’s study, Uncle 
Ted defended his conduct on the score of the 
milkman’s being a very remarkable man, 2 gen- 
tleman under a cloud, a person of considerable 
mental endowments; and the interview would be 
brought to an abrupt close by an earnest recom- 
mendation from Uncle Ted his friend should 
be asked to dinner. 

Among the nurse-maids in the park, no less 
than ‘among his brother’s domestics and trades- 
people, Mr. Edward Leffler was incessantly dis- 
covering some ‘‘highly gifted mind,” or some 
‘‘ fine nature,” that demanded not only the devo- 
tion of his morning hours, during which he would 
sit in speechless or eloquent admiration of the 
‘*mind” or ‘‘nature” in question, usually to the 
embarrassment of its owner, and of some police- 
man or lifeguardsman near at hand, but, unfor- 
tunately, too often demanded also homage, in the 
shape of a silver thimble, brooch, or ribbon, pil- 
fered from the toilette-table of one of Uncle Ted’s 
nieces. 

When the family went out of town, Uncle Ted 
was left behind. To carry such a disgrace 
among fresh scenes and servants was, of course, 
out of the question; yet the alternative was a 
serious one. In fact, it generally happened that, 
from the moment of the family’s return to the 
moment of its departing again, fresh revelations 
were constantly being made concerning Uncle 
Ted’s peculiar modes of passing this interval of 
separation from his relatives. 

At first when the doctor, on opening one after 
another of his favorite books, found himself pos- 
sessed by a strong inclination to sneeze, and 
traced this strange effect to its cause—namely, a 
few grains of brown powder sullying nearly every 
page—he concluded that Uncle Ted had been 
devoting his time exclusively to study during the 
family’s absence. Sundry odd volumes being 
missing from their places, and undiscoverable 
any where else, Uncle Ted’s bedroom and favorite 
little retreats would be searched. As to the vol- 
umes themselves, the search would be in vain, 
but would result in the finding of mysterious lit- 
tle tickets bearing mention of the missing books 
and their whereabout; and not of these alone, 
but bearing mention also of other little trifling 
articles and their whereabout. Perhaps the whole 
amount which the exchange of the things men- 
tioned on the tickets themselves had brought Un- 
cle Ted would not be more than ten or twelve 
shillings. But the most alarming thought to the 
family was not, after all, the way by which the 
money had been obtained, but the way in which 
it had been spent. 


confessed a feeling of no common friendship, 
—— her liken send to .o Srachoek Emily, his 

rst love; or it a betroth- 
al gift for Mrs. Webfoe, the char-woman, whom 
the master of the house was ever in fear of hay- 
ing introduced to him as his sister-in-law. 

It can not be supposed that the discovery of 
these tickets could be passed over as easily as 
Uncle Ted’s other little eccentricities. A sense 
of unavoidable but useless duty compelled the 
doctor to summon his brother to his study, and 
endeavor to awaken in him: some feelings of 
shame and penitence ; but when, in obedience to 
his stern command, the tall form appeared, there 
was still so much of the old nobility about it that 
the doctor felt himself almost overcome with 
shame at the accusation he had to bring against 
him, and his voice would tremble as, pointing to 
the tickets on the table, he would say, 

“* Well, Edward, so it has come to this, has it, 
again ?” 

Uncle Ted, though seated in an attitude as 
dignified as his brother’s, would gaze on the tick- 
ets‘with the expression of a. child being chidden 
for a broken toy, and wondering timidly whether 
the fact of its being rendered useless ought not 
to be considered sufficient punishment, without 
further interference. 

Sometimes, when the doctor’s words were more 
than usually stern and rousing, when his elo- 
quence over the family honor came strongly, like 
the wind from mountain heights, to this poor 
fallen human eagle, he was stirred, would ruffle 
his feathers, and struggle to soar to where he 
had fallen from. His brother, pausing for want 
of breath, would gaze upon him with some hope, 
as he saw the thin figure draw itself suddenly up, 
as if stung, the long hand trembling and hurried- 
ly stroking the long chin, the fine blue eyes kin- 
dling to something like horror as they rested on 
the tickets; but the very next instant, catching 
sight of his brother’s relenting eye, Uncle Ted 
would forget every thing but the fact that he was 
about to be forgiven and set free, and the doctor 
saw that he had seized upon that thought with 
the joyous avidity of a child, though he still tried 
to keep the corners of his mouth drawn down, 
and an affectation of remorse in his eyes during 
the rest of the lecture. 

When it was over, and the doctor looked after 
his retreating form, trying to cover its relief by a 
greater show of infirmity than usual, he sighed to 
think how useless it seemed even to point out to 
him a better state, since it was so impossible for 
him to reach it. Not only had fate so cast him 
down, but had taken away all by which he might 
ever hope to rise—had clipped he wings which in 
this world could surely never grow again. The 
poor eagle might ruffle its feathers and struggle, 
but never soar. 

It did continue to struggle at times, even while 
its decadence went on so rapidly—when, while 
reading his paper, the house-maid, in her anxiety 
to hear of a more eligible situation, so far forgot 
herself as to lay her black-leaded fingers on his 
shoulder; or when, in the heat of a political dis- 
cussion, the footman addressed him by an oppro- 
briously familiar name; or when the cook, after 
the failure of repeated hints as to the kitchen fire 
being needed for other purposes than toasting the 
sole of his slipper by, dropped the poker accident- 
ally on his foot: on such occasions Uncle ‘Ted 
was seen to change from his normal state. The 
half-startled, meditative look would come sudden- 
ly into his eyes, the long hand begin stroking the 
chin with quick, agitated fingers, the figure draw 
itself up, and make its retreat from the kitchen 
with a dignity that accorded but ludicrously with 
the set of the ragged and patched Indian dress- 
ing-gown, which had something of the character of 
the garments worn by monkeys on barrel-organs. 

These attempts at flight were very rare, and of 
brief duration. Before his friends in the kitchen 
had enjoyed his absence a quarter of an hour, 
Uncle Ted would probably be again among them, 
assisting the offending house-maid to shell pease, 
helping John to spell out a love-letter from the 
country, or bowing at cook’s elbow-with his new- 
ly filled snuff-box, and the request, 

‘* Madam, obleege me. I have desired Mrs. 
Woods to put in a little more rappee than Scotch 
on purpose to suit your taste. You will obleege 
me?” 

The gravy or sauce of such a day usually seem- 
ed to suggest that cook had not spurned the pray- 
er, though it might have happened she had not 
sufficiently recovered-her temper to utter her ac- 
customed magnanimous reply of—*Certingly, 
Mr. Edward, Sir,” while her huge thumb and 
finger filled his tiny box which he held toward 
her, perfectly concealing his dismay, not only at 
so much of its contents being covered by the 
finger and thumb, but at so much more being 
scattered around in their efforts to squeeze them- 
selves out of the box again without losing a grain 
of what they had'secured. 

One day it was exceedingly desirable that Un- 
cle Ted should be so disposed of as to leave no 
danger of his intrusion at a little dance to take 
place in honor of his eldest niece’s engagement. 

The task had been undertaken by Dr. Leffler 
at the tearful entreaties of his daughter, who, in 
consideration of the high birth and poetic tem- 
perament of her betrothed, implored that he 
might be spared the sight of Uncle Ted until a 
closer intimacy would allow of some explanation 
as to his condition. Y ; 

The queen of the evening was Uncle Ted's 

“special favorite and the object of his most intense 
admiration. Ever since he had heard of the en- 
gagement he had been in a state of wild anxiety 
to see the person for whom all those affairs of 
Sophy’s, in which he had shown her such lively 
though inconvenient sympathy, had been brought 
to so sudden a termination. But though Uncle 
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Ted rushed out into the area, and stared up every 
time he heard a carriage stop at the house, he 
had always as yet managed to miss his carriage ; 
though he had paced the hall for half an hour 
when he knew him to be in the house and on the 
point of taking his departure, he had been always 
beguiled away before the moment came, and list- 
ened at a distance to the buoyant step and voice 
in indignant disappointment. He did at last ob- 
tain a sight of him through the key-hole, and spent 
some time there—rushing down every minute to 
confide to the servants his impressions of the 
bridegroom elect from this narrow point of view, 
then rushing back to it again. ‘These impres- 
sions, unfortunately, were such as to make him 
more eager than ever for anintroduction. Count- 
less pieces of paper were found about the house, 
the Ls pm of letters presenting ‘‘ Mr. Edward 
Leffler’s compliments to Captain Aldyce,” and 
begging for an interview at Mrs. Woods's, or at 
some other of Uncle Ted’s choice resorts, at the 
captain’s earliest convenience. These notes sad- 
ly alarmed Sophy, who felt sure the writer was 
waiting his ity to throw one into the 
captain’s carriage, or have it delivered to him in 
the house, as perhaps it would be, in her own 


presence. 

All his efforts failing, Uncle Ted had of late 
begun to give way a little todespondency. This 
had been brought on by a severe cold he had 
caught through waiting half an hour in the area 
on a foggy evening just to see the captain’s car- 
riage-lamps flash by. He had not been out for 
the last day or two, to the wonder of several 
small pensioners of his to whom he made a daily 
allowance of hard-bake out of the little money 
with which the doctor ventured to trust him for 
his snuff. He had passed most of his time in the 
kitchen, had been rather more silent—‘‘ mopish,” 
as cook expressed it—and altogether less socia- 
ble than usual, mattering, when asked what he 
would take to eat, some gloomy allusion to a dry 
crust, and snappishly offering, when asked where 
he would sit, to go to the coal-hole, if nis doing 
so would afford any body satisfaction. 

Dr. Leffler found him seated by the fire, and 
his first glance at him led him to expect even 
more opposition to Sophy’s wishes than he had 


anticipated. 
‘¢Y’m sorry to hear your cold’s worse, Ed- 
ward,” he said, in a professional tone. ‘‘ You 


must go to bed very early.” 
To his surprise Uncle Ted answered immedi- 
ately, 


“Yes, Theodore, I think I will go to bed early 
to-night.” 

“*T would, indeed, Edward,” urged the doctor. 

*‘T think I'll go now, Theodore,” declared Un- 
cle Ted, rising from his chair. 

‘¢ Well, I really would,” agreed the doctor, try- 
ing hard not to appear too much relieved. 

He began to think, as he gave Uncle Ted his 
arm up the stairs, that he must have forgotten 
about the party altogether, but as he gave him 
over to John’s care in the hall he was undeceived 
in this matter by Uncle Ted’s observing quietly, 
as he looked round at the camellias and lights, 

‘¢T should like to have seen Sophy when she’s 


dressed. 

‘¢ You shall do so,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Sophy 
shall run up and see you, only you must not 
trouble her about any thing. She is overex- 
cited as it is; you must not add to her excite- 
ment by troubling her in any way.” 

“No, Theodore,” answered Uncle Ted, meekly, 
and after one dazed, lingering look at the lights 
and flowers, passed up the stairs with John. 

He kept his word, for when Sophy went up to 
his little room at the top of the house, John car- 
rying two candles before her, and her maid keep- 
ing her dress from touching the floor, Uncle Ted 
only raised himself on his elbow and gazed at her 
till the tears came into his eyes, then he lay down 

in, saying gently, 
“a Thank you, Sopher; I am much obleeged to 
you, Sophy. I haven’t excited you, have I, So- 
phy? T your father I have not excited you, 
my darling.’ 

Sophy assured him with a conscience-smitten 
tenderness, and, throwing him a flower out of her 
bouquet, and courtesying with mock solemnity at 
the door of his little room, left him by himself. 

Cook had promised to send him up some gruel, 
but forgot all about it, and he lay in the dark list- 
ening to the music, and thinking of his darling, 
all loveliness and love, floating among the lights 
and flowers, and of the bright young conqueror, 
whom he was net allowed to see. 

After lying so long a time, he heard John 
bounding up the stairs to take a peep at himself 
before attending at supper. 

Uncle Ted called to him, but he tripped down 
again, calling back carelessly, 

“*Can’t stop now, Mr. Hedward. Just a-going 
into supper. Lie down and keep warm now, or 
we shall be a-having brunkeetis set in. Be up 
directly. Haw rewore.” 

It was about half an hour past midnight when 
John whispered something to Dr. Leffler that 
caused him to go out of the room, and go 
straight up to Uncle Ted’s attic. 

The doctor sat down on the edge of his broth- 
er’s bed, scarcely knowing for a moment or two 
what it was which had so shaken him—his sud- 
den ascent of the stairs, the sight of Uncle Ted’s 
-— or the weak ery with which he had greeted 

im. 
” ‘* Theodore, I will see him—I’ve a right to see 
im.” 

“*Be quiet, Edward ; you shall see whom you 
like; but don’t excite yourself. What is the 
matter? Have been alone long ?” 

The quiet, authoritative, rofessional tone and 
manner had some effec! ncle Ted became a 
littlecalmer, .-. — 

The doctor gave John some directions, sent 


him down stairs, made an alteration in-the_ar-. 


rangement of the pillows, then sat down again 
and felt his brother's pulse, 





‘* Theodore.” , 

**Don’t talk, Edward; don’t talk just now,” 
said the doctor ; ‘‘ presently will do.” 

‘*No, it won’t, Theodore. I want to tell you 
something.” 

‘* Well, if it will relieve you. But you must 
be very quiet.” 

‘*Theodore, the night father died—you know 
I was alone, taking care of the house—me and 
Mrs, Webfoe. I was out when they brought him 
home in the fit; I was taking a cup of tea ata 
friend’s — excellent woman, ‘Theodore — perfect 
lady, though reduced to a mangle.” 

**Don’t excite yourself, Edward, pray,” said 
the doctor, beginning to have appalling forebod- 
ings as to the actual existence, after all, of the 
long-dreaded sister-in-law. ‘ Well?” 

‘*We had conversed on the subject of your 
quarrel with poor father, and she joked me about 
being likely to have all if he should die before 
you made it up, and said that people did say he 
had a will made in my favor. ‘Then they fetched 
me, Theodore—Mrs. Webfoe came in a cab for 
me.” 
‘*Now you are exciting yourself, Edward.” 

‘*'Theodore, he did have a will, leaving all to 
me; he put into my own hands—this—this—” 

‘Be quiet; pray be quiet,” said the doctor, 
half dreamily, keeping one of his brother’s hands 
as he took the thing they thrust into his. 

He was almost startled out of his usual inscru- 
table pulse-feeling expression. How great and 
sudden a change must have come to the poor, 
weak, isolated mind—all unnoticed—for such an 
idea to have found place and conviction in it! 
At that moment a recollection of his brother’s 
manner when he had returned home after his 
father’s sudden death caused the doctor to think 
over the words he had just heard in an entirely 
different spirit. 

After sitting looking into his face a minute, he 
got up slowly and went to the candle with the 
paper Uncle Ted had given him. ‘There was no 
mistaking it for the very same whose reported ex- 
istence, twelve years ago, had filled his heart with 
misgiving and bitterness. 

‘What made you do this, Edward? How 
could you receive me as owner of all, and remain 
yourself almost—God forgive me!—almost pen- 
niless? How could you, Edward ?” 

‘*Was I fit to be any thing but almost penni- 
less, Theodore ?” 

‘*But why not have told me—have shared it 
with me equally ?” asked the doctor, with almost 
passionate reproach. 

Uncle Ted sighed, and shook his head. 

‘* Ask your own spirit”—he said ‘‘ sperit,” in 
imitation of cook—‘‘ Ask your own spirit, The- 
odore. You know as well as I do you would 
almost have cursed your poor father, Theodore 
—you know you would—and let your children 
starve, rather than let them touch a penny of his 
money so left. Ah, J knew you, Theodore—J 
knew you. I knew it must be all or nothing. I 
says to myself, What am I? I only want to see 


the children happy, and find a home among ’em. : 


And I fave found a home, and been a turrable 
trial to you, Theodore; but it won’t be for long 
—I feel it won’t be for long, Theodore.” 

The doctor sat with his face buried in his 
hands. The story had not startled him. He 
knew that such an act was simply natural to 
Uncle Ted. ‘There had not been the slightest 
heroism about it; it had been his easiest course, 
and therefore the one most pleasant to him. 

‘**But, Theodore, you wouldn’t always let me 
see you happy. Sophy won’t let me her 
happy; she won't let me see young Aldyce. It’s 
too bad, that is, Theodore.” 

‘*T will fetch them,” said the doctor, huskily ; 
**they shall both come up.” 

‘*Stop, Theodore,” cried Uncle Ted, with a 
vehemence that left him breathless. 

When the doctor reached the bedside, he had 
turned his cheek to the pillow, and closed his eyes. 

‘**Don’t call ’em,” he said, faintly. ‘‘I like to 
hear the music, and to think they’re happy. 
Don’t make ’em leave off for me. Id rather not 
see him now. I won't have her made to leave 
off dancing, and set a-crying with her happy 
eyes. Not to-night, Theodore. t her dance ; 
let her be happy. Bless her!” 

After watching by him some little time, Dr. 
Leffler ventured to disobey the master of the 
house so far as to summon his relatives and Cap- 
tain Aldyce to his bedside. 

Uncle Ted was so favorably impressed by So- 
phy’s choice, that he left him a verbal introduc- 
tion to carry to his special friend the policeman, 
lodging at Mrs. Woods’s, whose acquaintance he 
strongly advised the captain to cultivate. * 

He passed away at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in the presence of all he loved, and looked 
on by a landingful of honestly regretful eyes. 

The Indian dressing-gown was bequeathed to 
Captain Aldyce, and now serves as a nu di- 
van, the bright colors of which baby hands pat 
adoringly. The slippers were left to cook, their 
owner having observed, he said, that she had a 
Cleopatra foot. The snuff-box had so many 
claimants that the doctor, to settle the matter, 
decided to retain it in his own possession. 





ON THE WRONG SCENT. 


N economic English minister, on the look-out 
for abuses, arrived on his mission at a pub- 
lic department a few seconds after the nominal 
hour for the commencement of business, entered 
the first room in a long passage, and there be- 
held a well-dressed youth, who, with his back to 
the fire, was calmly perusing a morning paper. 
‘* Alone?” inquired the minister. 
‘* Ya-as,” py ay the sole tenant of the office. 
** Not mach to do, suppose nppose? Plenty of time 
to read the f I see.’ 
“*Ya-as, plenty. I can always do my work 


here in twenty minutes. 





‘*Oh, you can, can you? Has Mr. —— come?” 
naming the head of the department. 

“ “*T believe not,” replied the newspaper stu- 
ent. 

“* Which is his room, may I ask ?” pursued the 
minister. d ; 

‘*Last on the right along the pas: ” an- 
swered the youth. " oe 

Thither the’ minister repaired, and when the 
head of the department arrived, the latter was, 
after the first greetings, informed that it was 
clear there was ample room for a reduction of 
the clerical staff. ‘The departmental head pro- 
tested that he really had not men enough to get 
through the work. 

‘*Oh,” quoth the economist, ‘‘I know better 
than that. Why, not ten minutes ago one of 
them told me he had plenty of time to read the 
papers, and could get through his work here in 
twenty minutes.” 

The under-secretary protested that no clerk 
in the place could say so truly. 

‘*Then come and see him,” said the minis- 


ter. 

As they went along the passage they met the 
youth in question. 

**Did you not tell me, Sir,” demanded the 
right honorable gentleman, ‘‘ that you had plen- 
ty of time to read the papers?” 

“*T did,” was the reply. 

‘*And that you could do all your work in 
twenty minutes e" 


“* There,” said the minister, triumphantly, ‘‘it 
is clear your staff must be reduced, Mr. ——.” 

‘*But,” stammered the head of the depart- 
ment, “I do not know this gentleman; he is 
not a clerk here.” 

“*Clerk here!” replied the youth, in an injured 
tone; ‘“‘I should think not, indeed. I come once 
a week in the mornings to wind and regulate the 
clocks. I’m no clerk.” And he stalked off in 
dudgeon, leaving the economical cabinet minis- 
ter to enjoy the joke as he might. 





HINTS ON SKATING. 


r= some of our readers are only 
just learning to skate, and perhaps, there- 
fore, a few hints on the elements of the art may 
not be out of place. _ The ice is, of course, the 
first consideration. ‘Will it bear? Make sure 
of your ice, therefore, first of all, and, if pos- 
sible, have a ladder and ropes by the side of the 
pond, At-any rate, carry a good long piece of 
stout whip-cord, with a bullet at the end, in your 
pocket. If any one falls through the ice, slide 
the ladder to him, sit on the broad end yourself, 
and he will be able to scramble out without any 
further harm than a good wetting. If you have 
no ladder, fling him the whip-cord, and he will 
be able to hold on till more substantial means of 
help arrive; whereas, if he tries to get out b 
clutching the edges of the hole through whieh 
he has fallen, the ice will most probably keep 
breaking in his grasp till hé sinks exhausted. If 
you have no ladder, rope, or whip-cord, do not 
attempt to walk to the edge of the hole and 
give him your hand; the ice will most likely 
break and let you in too. No. Lie down on 
your belly, let somebody else do the like behind 
you and hold your heels, let two or three more 
continue the chain, and then grovel along till 
you can reach a stick to him, or throw him a 

of securely knotted handkerchiefs. Many 
a valuable life might have been thus saved at a 
comparatively small risk to the salvors, whereas, 
if people go crowding to the edge of. the hole, 
they will most likely only make bad worse. 

Having secured your ice, the next thing to be 
sure of is your boots. Let these be stout, closely 
fitting, laced boots. Those with elastic sides are 
generally very unsatisfactory, and give at the 
ankle, just where you want them to be the 
firmest. ° 

With regard to skates, it is well to begin with 
quite a common pair. You will be pretty sure 
to spoil them in learning, and a common pair, 
or somebody else’s cast-off ones, will answer the 
purpose very sufficiently. Only, if you really 
want to learn to skate, do not begin on ‘ run- 
ners” or on fluted skates. If you do, you will 
find that you will have to start afresh with your 
apprenticeship when you put on a proper pair. 
Do not bother yourself with a multiplicity of 
straps; one round the instep and one over the 
toe are enough. There are some skates which 
are made to fit on without any straps at all. 
These are the best, if you get the right sort; 
but woe to you if you get the wrong. ‘The 
screws won't bite, the cramps will slip, and you 
find yourself utterly helpless with a smart pair 
of brand-new skates, while a ragged little boy 
goes skimming past you on a couple of odd irons, 
which he has picked up somewhere and stuck 
into two clumsy pieces of wood, shaped with his 
own pocket-knife, and tied on to his fragments 
of high-lows with pieces of tar-rope. If your 
skates, however, go with straps, you will find it 
a good plan to take with you an extra piece (an 
inch or two long), with a buckle at each end. 
Then, if a strap breaks, you can piece it to- 
gether again at once, and go on as if nothing 
had happened. 

We will now suppose the learner to have ar- 
rived at the ice, and to have his skates firmly 
fastened on. Well, you must make up your 
mind to feel very foolish at first. Probably you 
will begin by trying to do something like walk- 
ing on your skates, and this will be an ignomin- 
ious failure. Disabase your mind of all prévious 
notions of progressing, forget all about walking 
and running: when you do either of them, your 
object is to plant the advanced foot firmly ; in 
skating, your object is to set down the advanced 
foot so that it will-slide_forward'as-far as pos- 
sible. Bear this, then, in mind (that your foot is 
to ¢ontinue advancing after you have set it 








down), and throw your body forward; your 
performance will be awkward and ungraceful, 
no doubt, but dexterity and elegance can be ac- 
quired afterward, when you have learned how 
to balance yourself. If you do not lean well 
forward, your heels will go faster than your 
head, and down ydh will come, again and again, 
and probably you will get habits of timidity—far 
more serious hinderances to good skating than is 
the trick of leaning too forward. 

At first you must be content to shuffle along 
anyhow, shambling about in a tipsy sort of way, 
only too pleased if you can keep on your legs for 
five minutes together. But get out of this as 
soon as you can, lift gne foot from theice, and see 
what you can do with the other by itself; do not 
try the ‘‘outside edge :” one great difficulty for 
beginners is that they are not aware of the dif- 
ference between the inside and outside edges. 
The fact is, that in skating you should travel not 
on the flat of the iron, but on one or other of its 
edges. If your foot is unsteady, you wobble 
about from one edge to the other, and when you 
get on the outside edge you go down, unless you 
have the good luck to wobble back again instan- 
taneously ; for there is as much difference be- 
tween skating on the outside edge or the inside 
edge as there is between balancing an egg on its 
end or its side. Begin, consciously, on the in- 
side edge, then you will always have your other 
foot to save yourself with, for you can only fall 
toward the foot which is at present off the ice, 
as oe have guarded against falling backward 
by leaning, forward to such an extent that your 
hands will save you in that direction. 

So there you are, feeling very foolish and fee- 
ble. Never mind. Begin to strike, throw your 
weight upon your left foot (inside edge), giving 
yourself at the same time a little impulse with 
your right as you lift it from the ice. Most like- 
ly you will have to bring your right foot down 
again before you have finished your stroke. 
Very well. Go off on the right foot next time 
in the same way, and, as you gain confidence, 
you will soon be able to throw from the 
inside of one skate to of the other 
without having recourse to the ignominous proc- 
ess of getting both feet on the ice between each 
stroke. When you can compass this, and can 
make a long, steady, equable stroke on each foot, 
you may conclude that you have begun to learn 
to skate. Your next stage will be learning to 
skate with both feet on the ice. This will not 
take you long; you roll yourself forward in a 
sinuous sort of way, which you will easily ac- 
quire if you only persist in keeping both feet 
down. ‘This art is not worth much in itself, but 
it is very valuable for what it leads to—and that 
is skating backward. . 

As soon as you can writhe yourself forward in 
the way indicated, begin to wriggle backward in 
the same style; but first of all have the heels of 
your skates rounded off, unless you begin with 
round heels, which are far the best, thongh peo- 
ple will tell you that you must have sharp heels 
to'stop yourself with. No such thing. Turn 
your toes in, when you want to stop, and your 
round-heeled skates will bring you to a stand- 
still soon enough. Atany rate, have round heels 
as soon as you begin to wriggle backward, and 
as soon as you can do that, begin to strike back- 
ward on alternate feet. 

When you can do this, your next step will be 
to learn to go on the outside edge of your skate. 
Hitherto you have been traveling on the inside 
edge, and if you have lost your lateral balance 
you have always had the other foot to bring down 
and save yourself with; but when you are on 
the outside edge, you must keep your lateral 
balance, or down you go. 

In order to learn this indispensable part of 
skating, lay a little lump of snow or tuft of 

s on the ice, look steadily at it over your 
left shoulder, and skate slowly round it. ‘This 
will bring you on the outside edge of your left 
skate. When you have done this several times, 
reverse the motion, and go round the circle so as 
to bring yourself on the outside edge of your right 
skate. You will probably get some tumbles dur- 
ing this process, but you must not think that 
you can skate till you can perform it, and, when 
you have succeeded, you will have mastered the 
whole alphabet of skating, with the exception of 
the outside edge backward, whieh is the only 
additional accomplishment required to enable 
you to do all figure skating. 

As soon, therefore, as you get on a little with 
alternate inside and outside edges round a circle, 
set yourself to go on the outside edges alone, 
which you will do by crossing your feet. The 
long turned-up toes with which some skates are 
made are horribly in the way for this, and are 
of no use for any thing else, unless you are to go 
over ice so rough that mts 3 can skate upon it. 
Let your skates, therefore, have toes as nearly 
like the heels as possible, and then you will get 
on much better. 

Now, too, you may at once begin to cut a 
figure of three. If you can really go'on the 
outside edge you will find this figure of three 
much more easy than it looks. Start off with a 
semicircle on the outside edge gently (with your 
knee straight, of course), carry your other foot 
some twelve inches behind the skating foot, and 
the figure will do itse/f; you will find yourself 
swinging round, and cutting another semicircle 
(with the same foot) on the inside edge back- 
ward; and there you will be a ‘‘ figure skater” 
almost before you know it. You will be on the 
high-road to all other figure skating, and will be 
able to disport yourself for a whole morning with 
the greatest enjeyment on a tiny pond, which 
would be utterly useless to the mere ‘‘inside 
edge” skater. , 

Here, then, we conclude, leaving all other 
figure skating to be learned where and how you 
can only really do it—i.-e., upon-the ice, and un- 
der the tuition and after the example of some 
capable skater. 








BURNING OF WARWICK 
CASTLE. 


E year 1871 was a year of fires, and al- 

though the partial destruction of Warwick 
Castle may seem but a trifling matter by the side 
of the tremendous conflagrations of Paris and 
Chicago, nevertheless every man of English lin- 
eage,. whether born on this or on the other side 
of the Atlantic, must regret the injury inflicted 
on that noble edifice, which Sir Walter Scott 
styles ‘‘the fairest monument of ancient and 
chivalrous splendor which remains uninjured by 
time.” The original foundation of this noble 
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VIEW OF WARWICK CASTLE. 


pile dates from a.p. 813, according to the Saxon 
chronicle, for in that year Ethelfleda, Lady of 
Mercia, and daughter of King Alfred, erected a 
fort here on the mound, now existing. It was 
repaired and fortified by Turchill, the Saxon | 
Earl of Warwick. In 1172 Warwick Castle was 
provisioned and fortified on behalf of the king, 
Henry II., and during these troublous times it 
remained about three years in hishands. It was 
again repaired during the reign of King John; 
but in 1263 the Earl of Warwick was surprised 
by the adherents of Simon de Montfort, then 
holding Kenilworth, and the walls of the castle 
were completely destroyed. In the twelfth year 
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of the reign of Edward III. a new building was 


begun, and in 1394 Guy’s Tower was completed | 


by Thomas Beauchamp, the Earl of Warwick. 
In the reign of James I. £2000 were expended 
by the then owner of the castle, Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, ‘‘in making it habitable, and re- 
storing it to its former importance.” The castle 
sustained a short siege during the civil wars; aft- 
erward its dungeons received one or more royal- 
ist prisoners. About ninety years ago it was al- 
tered, beautitied, and enlarged, when the elegant 
bridge over the Avon was built. Warwick Cas- 
tle was especially attractive to’ American visit- 
ors; and in his book on England, ‘‘Our Old 
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THE GREAT HALL, WARWICK CASTLE. 
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; Home,” Nathaniel Hawthorne lovingly and rev- 
erently describes the ‘‘ gray magnificence” of the 
ancient edifice. He contrasts ‘bright, new 
Leamington, the growth of the present century, 
and rusty Warwick, founded by King Cymbeline 
in the twilight ages, a thousand years before the 
medieval darkness ;” and then hé‘opens out the 
scene of the castle’s battlemented turrets, em- 
bowered half-way up with foliage, the machico- 
lated towers, the long line of ramparts, the mass- 
ive buttresses, and-the high windowed walls. 
Then from the towers of the chapel in Leicester’s 
Hospital he descries the battle-field of Edge Hill 
on the verge.of the horizon, and in the middle 
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distance the house where Cromwell slept the 
night before the battle.- Gazing over the splen- 
did park—‘‘a wide extent of sunny lawns, in- 
terspersed with broad contiguities of forest shade” 

—his i imagination was kindled into ecstasy. . The 
cattle grazing in the meadow became so many 
Dun Cows, and the scene was alive with the ex- 
ploits of the terrific Guy of Warwick. Nor did 
he forget the river Avon, rolling-at-the foot of 
the castle, and ennobled by the memories of the 
immortal playwright of Stratford. 

The calamitous fire which our engravings 
commemorate took place on the morning of Ad- 
; vent-Sunday, December 3.- At. two o’clock ‘in 
the morning some of the servants. were aroused 
by a crackling noise, and on rising to ascertain 
the cause, they saw flames issuing from Lady 
Warwick’s dressing-room, which lies to the east 
of the great hall, The alarm-bell was rung, and 


“executed in 1851. 
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messengers were dispatched both to the town of 
Warwick and to Leamington, Coventry, and 
Kenilworth for assistance. . Lord and Lady 
Warwick had only gone to Torquay two days 
before. Two of their -younger children, who 
were asleep in the castle, only just escaped in 
time. The Warwick Volunteer Fire Brigade 
were promptly.on the spot, and the Leamington 
Brigade speedily followed.. Before their arrival 
the flames had made rapid progress. " The whole 
of the east wing, containing the private apart- 
ments, was soon completely gutted, while the 
grand staircase, with its richly carved wood- 
work, rapidly conducted the fire to the great 
hall—a magnificent apartment, sixty feet by for- 
ty feet, and twenty-six feet high. The Gothic 
wooden roof, richly and elaborately carved, was 
The walls were paneled with 
carved oak, and hung with antlers of deer, ar- 
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mor, swords, and match-locks. _ Here were exhib- 
ited Cromwell’s battered helmet, and the doub- 
let in which Lord Brooke was killed at the siege 
of Lichfield in 1644. 
ment and its contents were destroyed. Mean- 
while - the adjacent apartments were hastily 
stripped of all valuables that could be carried 
away. Pictures were torn out of their bead- 
ings, tapestry was wrenched off the walls, the 
tops of marble tables were carried off, and 
Queen Anne’s bed was borne away piecemeal. 
But the state apartments were saved by the 
massive.stone wall which separated the baronial 
hall from the red drawing-room. This pre- 
vented the extension of the fire below, and the 
firemen cut the connection on the roof. The 
final result was that half the building, but fortu- 
nately not the most ancient part, was complete- 
ly gutted, and rendered as ruinous as the 


The whole of the apart- | 


neighboring pile of Kenilworth. The valuables 
savéd, including the priceless pictures, and Ma- 
rie Antoinette’s lapis lazuli table, were little 
damaged ;. Lady Warwick’s jewels and the fam- 
ily plate were likewise preserved. Lord War- 
wick was not insured, nor is it known how the 
fire originated.. _The persons who assembled to 
put out the fire behaved with great pluck. <A 
footman carried off 500 cartridges at the risk of 
his life; a fireman went on the burning roof 
when the lead was melting under his feet to cut 
a passage for the water; while another man was 
suspended by his belt over the fire while he 
poured a jet of water over a critical spot. We 

have been fortunate enough to obtain some very 
admirable sketches of the fire from Mr. J. Tom 
Burgess, editor of the Leamington Courier, and 
have also been assisted by some excellent "pho- 
tographs by Mr, A. Findlow, of Warwick, 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

BY J. 6. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNOLE SILAS,” ETO. 

\HIR an elderly man, to whom 
L I pad ata anntity charged on 
some property of mine, came on the quarter-day 
to receive it. He was a dry, sad, quiet man, 
who had known better days, and had always 
maintained an unexceptionable r. No 
better authority could be imagined for a ghost 


story. 
“is told me one, though with a manifest re- 
luctance; he was drawn into the narration by his 


- choosing to explain what I should not have re- 


marked, that he had called two days earlier than 
that week after the_strict day of payment which 
he had ubnually allowed to elapse. His reason 
was a sudden determination to change his wae 

and the consequent necessity of paying his 
_ little before it was due.- 

He lodged in a dark street in Westminster, in 
a spacious old house, very warm, being wainscot- 
ed from top to bottom, and furnished with no 
undue abundance of windows, and those fitted 
with thick sashes and small panes. 

My poor’friend had taken lodgings in this 
house on account of their extraordinary cheap- 
ness. He had occupied them for nearly a year 
without the slightest disturbance, and was the 
only tenant, under rent, in the house. He had 
two rooms, a sitting-room and a bedroom, with 
a closet opening from it, in which he kept his 
books and papers locked up. He had gone to 
his bed, having also locked the outer door. 
Unable to sleep, he had lighted a candle, and 
after having read for a time, had laid the book 
beside him. He heard the old clock at the stair- 
head strike one; and very shortly after, to his 
alarm, he saw the closet door, which he thought 
he had locked, open stealthily, and a-slight, dark 
man, —- sinister, and somewhat about 
fifty, dressed in mourning of a very antique fash- 
ion—such a suit as we see in Hogarth—enter the 
room on tiptoe. He was followed by an older 
man, stout, and blotched with scurvy, and whose 
features, fixed as a’corpse’s, were stamped with 
dreadful force with a character of sensuality and 
villainy. 

This old man wore a flowered silk dressing- 
gown and ruffles, and he remarked a gold ring 
on his finger, and on his head a cap of velvet, 
such as, in the days of perukes, gentlemen wore 
in undress. 

This direful old man carried in his ringed and 
ruffied hand a coil of rope; and these two figures 
crossed the floor diagonally, passing the foot of 
his bed, from the closet door at the farther end 
of the room, at the left, near the window, to the 
door opening upon the lobby, close to the bed’s 
head, at his right. 

He did not attempt to describe his sensations 
as these figures passed so near him. He merely 
said that so far from sleesing in that room 
again, no consideration the world could offer 
would induce him so much as to enter it again 
alone, even in the daylight. He found both 
doors, that of the closet and that of the room 
opening upon the lobby, in the morning fast 
locked, as he had left them before going to bed. 

In answer to a question of mine, he said that 
neither appeared the least conscious of his pres- 
ence. They did not seem to glide, but walked 
as living men do, and he felt a vibration of the 
floor as they crossed it. He so obviously suffered 
from speaking about the apparitions that I asked 
him no more questions. 

There were in his description, however, certain 
coincidences so very singular as to induce me, 
by that very post, to write to a friend very much 
my senior, then living in a remote part of En- 
gland, for the information which I knew he could 
give me. He had himself more than once point- 
ed out that old house to my attention, and had 
told me, though very briefly, the strange story 
which I now asked him to give me in greater 
detail. 

His answer satisfied me; and the following 
pages convey its substance. 


Your letter (he wrote) tells me you desire some 
— about’the closing years of the life of 
{r. Justice Harbottle, one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. You refer, of course, 
to ths extraordinary occurrences that made that 
period of his life long after a theme for ‘‘ winter 
tales” and metaphysical speculation. I happen 
to know, perhaps, more than any other man liy- 
ing of these mysterious particulars. 

The old family mansion, when I revisited Lon- 
don, more than thirty years ago, I examined for 
the last time. When I made it my first visit, it 
was in company with my father, when I was still 
a boy, in the year 1808. 

y father was an old bachelor of nearly sixty 4 
when he married. He had, when a child, seen 
Judge Harbottle on the bench in his robes and 
wig a dozen times at least before his death, 
which took place in 1748, and his appearance 
made a powerful and unpleasant impression, not 
only on his imagination, but upon his nerves. 

The Judge was at that time a man of some 
sixty-seven years. He had a great mulberry- 
colored face, a pendulous nose, small fierce eyes, 
and a grim and brutal mouth. 

This old gentleman had the reputation of be- 
ing about the wickedest man in England. Even 
on the bench he now and then showed his scorn 
of opinion. He had carried cases his own way, 
it was said, in spite of counsel, authorities, and 
even of juties, by a sort of cajolery, violence, and 
bamboozling, that somehow confused and over- 
powered resistance. He had never actually com- 
mitted himself; he was too cunning to do that. 
He had the character of being, however, a dan- 
gerous and unscrupulous judge; but his charac- 
ter did not trouble him. ‘The associates he 
chose for his hours of relaxation cared as little 


as he did about it. 





One night during the session of 1746 this old 


Judge went down in his chair to wait in one 
of the rooms of the House of Lords for the re- 
sult of a division in which he and his order were 
interested. 

This over, he was about to return to his house 
close by, in his chair; but the night had become 
so soft and fine that he changed his mind, sent 
it home empty, and with two footmen, each with 
a flambeau, set out on foot in preference. Gout 
had made him rather a slow pedestrian. It 
took him some time to get through the two or 
three streets he had to pass before reaching his 
house. 

In one of these narrow streets of tall houses, 
perfectly silent at that hour, he overtook, slowly 
as he was walking, a very singular-looking old 


ni! 

ee had a bottle green coat on, with a cape to 
it, and large stone buttons, a broad-leafed, low- 
crowned hat, from under which a big powdered 
wig escaped; he stooped very much, and sup- 
ported his bending knees with the aid of a crutch- 
handled cane, and so shuffled and tottered along 
painfully. ‘ 

“Task your pardon, Sir,” said this old man 
in a very quavering voice, as the burly Judge 
came up with him; and he extended his hand 
feebly toward his arm. : 

The Judge stopped short, and said, in his 
harsh, peremptory tones, ‘‘ Well, Sir, how can I 
serve you?” 

“‘Can you direct me to Judge Harbottle’s 
house? I have some intelligence of the very 
last importance to communicate to him.” 

‘Tf that be so, Sir, you have —_ to accom- 
pany me a few steps farther to reach my house 
and obtain a private audience; for I am Judge 
Harbottle.” 

With this invitation the infirm gentleman in 
the white wig complied very readily ; and in an- 
other minute the stranger stood in what was then 
termed the front parlor of the Judge’s house, 
téte-a-téte with that shrewd and dangerous func- 
tionary. 

There were guests waiting in the drawing- 
rooms, and the sound of men’s voices laugh- 
ing, and then of a female voice singing to a 
harpsichord, was heard distinctly in the hall 
over the stairs; for old Judge Harbottle had 
arranged one of his dubious jollifications, such 
as might well make the hair of godly men’s 
heads stand upright, for that night. 

This old gentleman in the powdered white wig, 
that rested on his stooped shoulders, must have 
had something to say that interested the Judge 
very much; for-he would not have parted on 
easy terms with the ten minutes and upward 
which that conference filched from the sort of 
revelry in which he most delighted, and in which 
he was the roaring king, and in some sort the 
tyrant also, of his company. 

The footman who showed the aged gentleman 
out observed that the Judge’s mulberry-colored 
face, pimples and all, was bleached to a dingy 
yellow, and there was the abstraction of agitated 
thought in his manner as he bid the stranger 
good-night. The servant saw that the conversa- 
tion had been of serious import, and that the 
Judge was frightened. 

The hall door had hardly closed when.the old 
Judge was in the hall bawling hasty orders with 
such stimulating expletives as old colonels, un- 
der excitement, sometimes indulge in nowadays, 
with a stamp or two of his big foot, and @ wav- 
ing of his clinched fist in the air. He command- 
ed the footman to overtake the old gentleman in 
the white wig, to offer him his protection on his 
way home, and in no case to show his face again 
without having ascertained where he lodged, and 
who he was, and all about him. 

The old man, in the conference to which he 
had been admitted in that stately paneled room, 
had just told the Judge a very strange story. He 
might be himself a conspirator; he might possi- 
bly be crazed; or possibly his whole story was 
straight and true. 

The aged gentleman in the bottle green coat, 
on finding himself alone with Mr. Justice Har- 
bottle, had become agitated. He said, 

‘There is, perhaps you are not aware, my 
lord, a prisoner in Shrewsbury jail charged with 
having forged a bill of exchange for a hundred 
and twenty pounds, and his name is Lewis Pyne- 
weck, a grocer of that town.” 

“Is there?” says the Judge, who knew well 
that there was, 

‘“*Yes, my lord,” says the old man. 

“‘Then you had better say nothing to affect 
his case. If you do, by ——, I'll commit you, 
for I’m to try it,” says the Judge, with his ter- 
rible look and tone. 

“‘T am not going to do any thing of the kind, 
my lord; of him or his case I know nothing and 
care nothing. Buta fact has come to my knowl- 
edge which it behooves you to well consider.” 

** And what may that fact be?” inquired the 
Judge; ‘“‘I’m in haste, Sir, and beg you will 
use dispatch.” 

-“*T¢ has come to my knowledge, my lord, that 
a secret tribunal is in process of formation, the 
object of which is to take cognizance of the con- 
duct of the judges, and first, of your conduct, 
my lord. From what I can gather they are 
Jacobites who desire private revenges upon cer- 
tain judges.” 

‘* What do they call their cabal ?” 

“*The High Court of Appeal, my lord.” 

‘Who are you, Sir? What is your name?” 

‘* Hugh Peters, my lord.” 

“That should be a Whig name.” 

“* It is, my lord.” 

‘* Where do you lodge, Mr. Peters?” 

**In Thames Street, my lord, over against the 
sign of the Three Kings.” 

““Three Kings? ‘Take care one be not too 
many for you, Mr. Peters! How come yon, be- 
ing an honest Whig, as you say, to be privy to 
a Jacobite plot? Answer me that.” 





‘* My lord, a person in whom I take an inter- 
est has been seduced to take a part in it; and 
being frightened at the unexpected wickedness 
of their plans, he is resolved to become an in- 
former for the Crown.” ; 

**He resolves like a wise man, Sir. What 
does he say of the persons? Who are in the 
plot? Doth he know them?” ee 

“Only two, my lord ; but he will be introduced 
to the club in a few days, and he will then have 
a list, and more exact information of their plans, 
and above all of their oaths, and their hours and 
places at — — bg he wishes. to be 

uain fore they can have an ms 
of ‘his intentions. And being so acaen, to 
whom, think you, my lord, had he best go then ?” 

““To the king’s attorney-general straight. 
But you say this concerns me, Sir, in particular ? 
How about this prisoner, Lewis Pyneweck? Is 
he one of them ?” 

‘*T can’t tell, my lord; but for some reason 
it is thought your lordship will be well advised 
if you try him not. For if you do, it is feared 
twill shorten your days.” 

‘*So far as I can learn, Mr. Peters, this busi- 
ness smells pretty strong of treason. The king’s 


. attorney-general will know how to deal with it. 


When shall I see you again, Sir ?” 

‘* If you give me leave, my lord, either before 
your lordship’s court sits, or after it rises, to- 
morrow. I should like to come and tell your 
lordship what has passed.” 

**Do so, Mr. Peters, at nine o’clock to-mor- 
row morning. And see you play me no trick, 
Sir, in this matter; if you do, by ——, Sir, I'll 
lay you by the heels!” 

‘*You need fear no trick from me, my lord ; 
had I not wished to serve you, and acquit < 
own conscience, I never would have come 
this way to talk with your lordship.” 

‘*T’m willing to believe you, Mr. Peters ; I'm 
willing to believe you, Sir.’ 

And upon this they parted. 

‘** He has either painted his face, or he is con- 
sumedly sick,” thought the old Judge. 

The light had shone more effectually upon his 
features as he turned to leave the room with a 
low bow, and they looked, he fancied, unnatu- 
rally chalky. 

‘* Dash him !” said the Judge, ungraciously, as 
he began to scale the stairs ; ‘‘he has half spoil- 
ed my supper.” 

But if he had, no one but the Judge himself 
perceived it, and the evidence was all, as any one 
might perceive, the other way. 

In the mean time the footman dispatched in 
ns of Mr. Peters speedily overtook that fee- 

le gentleman. The old man stopped when he 
heard the sound of pursuing steps, but any 
alarms that may have crossed his mind seemed 
to disappear on his recognizing the livery. He 
very gratefully accepted the proffered assistance, 
and placed his tremulous arm within the serv- 
ant’s for support. They had not gone far, how- 
ever, when the old man stopped suddenly, saying, 

‘** Dear me! as I live, [have dropped it. You 
heard it fall. My eyes, I fear, won't serve me, 
and I'm unable to stoop low enough ; but if you 
will look, you shall have half the find. It isa 
guinea ; I carried it in my glove.” 

The street was silent and deserted. ‘The foot- 
man had hardly descended to what he termed 
his ‘‘hunkers,” and begun to search the pave- 
ment about the spot which the old man indicated, 
when Mr. Peters, who seemed very much ex- 
hausted, and breathed with difficulty, struck him 
a violent blow from above, over the back of the 
head, with a heavy instrument, and then another ; 
and leaving him bleeding and senseless in the 
gutter, ran like a lamp-lighter down a lane to the 
right, and was gone. 

When, an hour later, the watchman brought 
the man in livery home, still stupid and covered 


with blood, Judge Harbottle cursed his servant ‘ 


roundly, swore he was drunk, threatened him 
with an indictment for taking bribes to betray 
his master, and cheered him with a perspective 
of the broad street leading from the Old Bailey 
to Tyburn, the cart’s tail, and the hangman’s lash. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration, the Judge 
was pleased. It was a disguised ‘‘ affidavit 
man,” or footpad, no doubt, who had been em- 
ployed to frighten him. That trick had fallen 
through. 

A “court of appeal,” such as the false Hugh 
Peters had indicated, with assassination for its 
sanction, would be an uncomfortable institution 
for a ‘‘hanging judge” like the Honorable Jus- 
tice Harbottle. ‘That sarcastic and ferocious ad- 
ministrator of the criminal code of England, at 
that time a rather pharisaical, bloody, and hei- 
nous system of justice, had reasons of his own for 
choosing to try that very Lewis Pyneweck, on 
whose behalf this audacious trick was devised. 
Try-him he would. No man living should take 
that morsel out of his mouth. ; : 

Of Lewis Pyneweck, of course, so far as the 
outer world could see, he knew nothing. He 
would try him after his fashion, without fear, 
favor, or.affection. 

But did he not remember a certain thin man, 
dressed in mourning, in whose house, in Shrews- 
bury, the judge’s lodgings used to be, until a 
scandal of his ill-treating his wife came suddenly 
to light? A grocer with a demure look, a soft 
step, and a lean face as dark as mahogany, with 
a nose sharp and long, standing ever so little 
awry, and a pair of dark steady brown eyes un- 
der thinly traced black brows—a man whose 
thin lips wore always a faint, unpleasant smile. 

Had not that scoundrel an account to settle 
with the Judge? had he not been troublesome 
lately ? and was not his name Lewis Pyneweck, 
sometime grocer in Shrewsbury, and now pris- 
oner in the jail of that town? 

The reader may take it, if he pleases, as a 
sign that Judge Harbottle was a good Christian, 
that he suffered nothing ever from remorse. 
That was undoubtedly true. He had neverthe- 





less done this grocer, forger, what you will, some 
five or six years before, a grievous wrong; but 
it was not that, but a possible scandal, and pos- 
ie complications, that troubled the learned 


now. 
Did-he not, as a ap ow know that to bring a 
man from his shop to the dock, tlie chances must 
be at least ninety-nine out of a hundred that he 
is guilty? 

A weak man like his learned brother Wither- 
shins was not a judge to keen the high-roads 
safe, and make crime tremble. Old Judge Har- 
bottle was the man to make the evil-disposed 
quiver, and to refresh the world with showers 
of wicked blood, and thus save the innocent; to 
the refrain of the ancient saw he loved to quote: 

“Foolish pi . 
Ruins Ae 


In hanging that fellow he could not be wrong. 
The eye of a man accustomed to look upon the 
dock could not fail to read ‘‘ villain” written 
sharp and clear in his plotting face. Of course 
he would try him, and no one else should. 

A saucy-looking woman, still handsome, in a 
mob-cap gay with blue ribbons, in a sacque of 
flow silk, with lace and rings on, much too 
fine for the Judge’s housekeeper, which neverthe- 
less she was, peeped into his study next morn- 
ing, and, seeing the Judge alone, stepped in. 

‘*Here’s another letter from him, come by 
the post this morning. Can’t you do nothing 
for him?” she said, wheedlingly, with her arm 
over his neck, and her delicate finger and thumb 
fiddling with the lobe of his purple ear. 

‘*T'll try,” said Judge Harbottle, not raising 
his eyes from the Vp r he was reading. 

“‘T knew you'd do what I asked you,” she 


said. 

The Judge clapped his gouty claw over his 
heart, and made her an ironical bow. 

‘* What,” she asked, ‘‘ will you do?” 

*¢ Hang him,” said the’ Judge, with a chuckle. 

** You don’t mean to; no, you don’t, my little 
man,” said she, surveying herself in a mirror on 
the wall. ; 

** I’m dashed but I think you're falling in love 
with your husband at last!” said Judge Har- 
bottle. 

‘I’m blessed but I think .you’re growing 
jealous of him,” replied the lady, with a laugh. 
** But no; he was always a bad one to me; I’ve 
done with him long ago.” 

“And he with you, by George! When he 
took your fortune and your spoons and your 
ear-rings, he had all he wanted of you. He 
drove you from his house; and when he discov- 
ered you had made yourself comfortable, and 
found a good situation, he’d have taken your 
guineas and your silver and your ear-rings over 
again, and then allowed you half a dozen years 
more to make a new harvest for his mill, You 
don’t wish him good ; ot ge say you do, you lie.” 

She laughed a wicked, saucy laugh, and gave 
- terrible Rhadamanthus a playful tap on the 

Ops. . 

‘* He wants me to send him money to fee a 
counselor,” she said, while her eyes wandered 
over the pictures on the wall, and back again to 
the looking-glass ; and certainly she did not look 
as if his jeopardy troubled her very much. 

‘*Confound his impudence, the scoundrel !” 
thundered the old Judge, throwing himself back 
in his chair, as he used to do in furore on the 
bench; and the lines of his mouth looked brutal, 
and his eyes ready to leap from their sockets. 
“Tf you answer his letter from my house to 
please yourself, you'll write your next from 
somebody else’s to please me. You understand, 
my pretty witch, I'll not be pestered. Come, 
no pouting; whimpering won't do. You don’t 
care a brass farthing for the villain, body or soul. 
You came here but to make a row. You are 
one of Mother Carey’s chickens ; and where you 
come the storm is up. Get you gone, baggage! 
Get you gone!” he repeated, with a stamp; for 
a knock at the hall door made her instantaneous 
disappearance indispensable, 

I need hardly say that the venerable Hugh 
Peters did not appear again. . The Judge never 
mentioned him. But, oddly enough, considering 
how he laughed to scorn the weak invention 
which had blown into dust at the very first puff, 
his white-wigged visitor and the conference in 
the dark front parlor were often in his memory. 

His shrewd eye told him: that, allowing: for 
change of tints and such disguises..as the play- 
house affords every night, the features of this 
false old man, who had turned out too hard for 
his tall footman, were identical with those of 
Lewis Pyneweck. ; 

Judge Harbottle made his registrar call upon 
the crown solicitor and tell him that there was a 
man in town who bore a. we resemblance 
to‘ a prisoner in Shrewsbury jail named Lewis 
Pyneweck, and to make inquiry through the 
post forthwith whether any one was personating 
Pyneweck in prison, and whether he had thus or 
otherwise made his escape. 

. The prisoner was safe, however, and no ques- 
tion as to his identity. : 

In due time Judge Harbottle went ciréuit. In 
due time the judges were in Shrewsbury. News 
traveled slowly in those days, and newspapers, 
like the wagons and stage-coaches, took matters 
easy. Mrs. Pyneweck, in the Judge’s house, 
with a diminished household—for the greater 
part of the Judge’s servants had gone with him, 
for he had given up riding circuit, and traveled 
in his coach in state—kept house rather solitarily 
at home. ees oe 

In spite of quarrels, in spite of mutual injuries 
—some of them, inflicted by herself, enormous— 
in spite of a married life of spited bickerings—a 
life in which there seemed no love or liking or 
forbearance—for years, now that Pyneweck stood 
in near danger of death, something like remorse 
came suddenly upon her. She knew that in 
Shrewsbury were transacting the scenes which 
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were to determine his fate. She knew she did 
not love him; but she could not have supposed, 
even a fortnight before, that the hour of sus- 
pense could have affected her so powerfully. 

She knew the day on which the trial was ex- 
pected to take place. She could not get it out 
of her head for a minute; she feit faint as it 
drew toward evening. 

Two or three days passed ; and then she knew 
that the trial must be over by this time. There 
were floods between London and Shrewsbury, 
and news was long delayed. She wished the 
floods would last forever. It was dreadful wait- 
ing to hear; dreadful to know that the event was 
over, and that she could not hear till self-willed 
rivers subsided ; dreadful to know that they must 
subside and the news come at last. 


She had some vague trust in the Judge’s good |’ 


nature, and much in the resources of chance and 
accident. She had contrived to send the money 
he wanted. He would not be without legal ad- 
vice and energetic and skilled support. 

At last the news did come—a long arrear, all 
in a gush: a letter from. a female friend in 
Shrewsbury; a return of the sentences, sent up 
for the Judge; and most important, because 
most easily got at, being told with great aplomb 
and brevity, the long-deferred intelligence of the 
Shrewsbury Assizes in the Morning Advertiser. 
Like an impatient reader of a novel, who reads 
the last page first, she read with dizzy eyes the 
list of the executions. 

Two were respited, seven were hanged; and 
in that capital catalogue was this line : 

‘Lewis Pyneweck—forgery.” 

She had to.read it half a dozen times over be- 
fore she was sure she understood it. Here was 
the paragraph : 

“Sentence, Death—7. 

‘*Executed accordingly, on Friday, the 13th 
instant, to wit: 

“Thomas Primer, alias Duck—highway rob- 


 Floia Guy—-stealing to the value of 11s, 6d. 
*¢ Arthur Pounden—burglary. 

‘Matilda Mummery—riot. 

‘‘ Lewis Pyneweck—forgery, bill of exchange.” 


And when she reached this, she read it over 
and over, feeling very cold and sick. 

This buxom housekeeper was known in the 
house as Mrs, Carwell—Carwell being her maid- 
en name, which she had resumed. 

No one in the house except its master knew 
her history. Her introduction had been man- 
aged craftily. No one suspected that it had 
been concerted between her and the old repro- 
bate in scarlet and ermine. 

Flora Carwell ran up the stairs now, and took 
her little girl, hardly seven years of age, whom 
she met on the lobby, by the arm, and led her 
into her bedroom, without well knowing what 
she was doing, and sat down, placing the child 
before her. She was not able to speak. She 
held the child before her, and looked in the little 
girl’s wondering face, and burst into tears of 
horror. 

She thought the Judge could have saved him. 
I dare say he could. - For a time she was furious 
with him; and hugged and kissed her bewildered 
little girl, who-returned her gaze with large round 


eyes. 

That little girl had lost her father, and knew 
nothing. of the matter. She had been always 
told that her father was dead long ago. 

A woman coarse, uneducated, vain, and vio- 
lent does not reason, or even feel, very distinct- 
ly; but in these tears of consternation was 
mingled a self-upbraiding. She felt afraid of 
that little child. 

But Mrs. Carwell was a person who lived not 
upon sentiment, but upon beef and pudding; she 
consoled herself with punch ; she did not trouble 
herself long even with resentments; she was a 
gross and material person, and could not mourn 
over the irrevocable for more than a limited 
number of hours, even if she would. 

Judge Harbottle was soon in London again. 
Except the gout, this savage old epicurean never 
knew a day’s sickness. He laughed and coaxed 
and bullied away the young woman’s faint up- 
braidings, and in a little time Lewis Pyneweck 
troubled her no more; and the Judge secretly 
ehuckled over the perfectly fair removal of a 
bore, who might have grown little by little into 
something very like a tyrant. 

It was the lot of the Judge whose adventures 
I am now recounting to try criminal cases at the 
Old Bailey shortly after his return. He had com- 
menced his charge to the jury in a case of for- 
gery, and was, after his wont, thundering dead 
against the prisoner, with many a hard aggrava- 
tion and eynical gibe, when suddenly all died 
away in silence, and, instead of looking at. the 
jury, the eloquent Judge was gaping at some 
person in the body of the court. 

Among the persons of small importance who 
stand and listen at the sides was one tall enough 
to show with a little prominence; a slight mean 
figure, dressed in seedy black, lean and dark of 
visage. He had just handed a letter to the crier 
before he caught the Judge’s eye. 

That Judge descried, to his amazement, the 
features of Lewis Pyneweck. He had the usual 
faint thin-lipped smile; and with his blue chin 
raised in air, and as it seemed quite unconscious 
of the distinguished notice he had attracted, he 
was stretching his low cravat with his crooked 
fingers, while he slowly turned his head from 
side to side—a process which enabled the Judge 
to see distinctly a stripe of swollen blue round his 
neck, which indicated, he thought, the grip of 
the rope. 

This man, with a few others, had got a footing 
on a step, from which he could better see the 
court. He now stepped down, and the Judge 
lost sight of him. 

His lordship signed energetically with his hand 





in the direction in which this man had vanished. 
He turned to the tipstaff. His first effort to speak 
ended in a gasp. He cleared his throat, and told 
the astounded official to arrest that man who had 
interrupted the court. 

‘*He’s but this moment gone down there. 
Bring him in custody before me, within ten 
minutes’ time, or I'll strip your gown from your 
shoulders, and fine the sheriff!” he thundered, 
while his eyes flashed round the court in search 
of that functionary. 

Attorneys, counselors, idle spectators, gazed 
in the direction in which Mr. Justice Harbottle 
had shaken his gnarled old hand. They com- 
pared notes. Not one had seen any one making 
a disturbance. They asked one another if the 
Judge was losing his head. 

Nothing came of the search. His lordship con- 
cluded his charge a great deal more tamely ; and 
when the jury retired, he stared round the court 
with a wandering mind, and looked as if he would 
not have given sixpence to have the prisoner 
hanged. 

The Judge had received the letter; had he 
known from whom it came, he would no doubt 
have read it instantaneously. As it was, he sim- 
ply read the direction : 

To the Honorable 

The Lord Justice 
Elijah Harbottle, 
One of his Majesty's Justices of 
the Honorable Court of Common Pleas. 


It remained forgotten in his pocket till he 
reached home. 

When he pulled out that and others from the 
capacious pocket of his coat, it had its turn, as 
he sat in his library in his thick silk dressing- 
gown; and then he found its contents to be a 
closely-written letter, in a clerk’s hand, and an 
inclosure in ‘secretary hand,” as I believe the 
angular scrivinary of law-writings in those days 
was termed, engrossed on a bit of parchment. 
The letter said : 


“Mr. Justice Harsorrtk:—My Lorp,— 
I am ordered by the High Court of Appeal to 
acquaint your lordship, in order to your better 
preparing yourself for your trial, that a true bill 
hath been sent down, and the indictment lieth 
against your lordship for the murder of one Lewis 
Pyneweck of Shrewsbury, citizen, wrongfully exe- 
cuted for the forgery of a bill of exchange, on 
the —th day of —— last, by reason of the willful 
perversion of the evidence, and the undue press- 
ure put upon the jury, together with the illegal 
admission of evidence by your lordship, well know- 
ing the same to be illegal, by all which the pro- 
moter of the prosecution of the said indictment, 
before the High Court of Appeal, hath lost his 
life. 

** And the trial of the said indictment, I am 
further ordered to acquaint your lordship, is fixed 
for the 10th day of —— next ensuing, by the 
right honorable the Lord Chief Justice Twofold, 
of the court aforesaid, to wit, the High Court of 
Appeal, on which day it will most certainly take 
place. And I am further to acquaint your lord- 
ship, to prevent any surprise or miscarriage, that 
your case stands first for the said day, and that 
the said High Court of Appeal sits day and night, 
and never rises; and herewith, by order of the 
said court, I furnish your lordship with a copy 
(extract) of the record in this case, except of the 
indictment, whereof, notwithstanding, the sub- 
stance and effect is supplied to your lordship in 
this Notice. And fyrther I am to inform you, 
that in case the jury then to try your lordship 
should find you guilty, the right honorable the 
Lord Chief Justice will, in passing sentence of 
death upon you, fix the day of execution for the 
10th day of ——, being one calendar month aft- 
er the day of your trial.” 

It was signed by **CaLEB SEARCHER, 

“* Oficer of the Crown Solicitor in the 
** Kingdom of Life and Death,” 


The Judge glanced through the parchment. 

***Sblood! Do they think a man like me is to 
be bamboozled by their buffoonery ?” 

The Judge’s coarse features were wrung into 
one of his sneers; but he was pale. Possibly, 
after all, there was a conspiracy on foot. It was 
queer. Did they mean to pistol him in his car- 
riage? or did they only aim at frightening him ? 

Judge Harbottle had more than enough of 
animal courage. He was not afraid of highway- 
men, and he had fought more than his share of 
duels, being a foul-mouthed advocate while he 
held briefs at the bar. No one questioned his 
fighting qualities. But with respect to this par- 
ticular case of Pyneweck, he lived in a house of 
glass. Was there not his pretty, dark-eyed, 
over-dressed housekeeper, Mrs. Flora Carwell ? 
Very easy for people who knew Shrewsbury to 
identify Mrs. Pyneweck, if once put upon the 
scent; and had he not stormed and worked hard 
in that case? Had he not made it hard sailing 
for the prisoner? Did he not know very well 
what the bar thought of it? It would be the 
worst seandal that ever blasted judge. 

So much there was intimidating in the matter, 
but nothing more. The Judge was a little bit 
gloomy for a day or two after, and more testy 
with every one than usual. 

He locked up the papers; and about a week 
after he asked his housekeeper, one day, in the 
library : 

‘Had your husband never a brother ?” 

Mrs. Carwell squalled on this sudden introduc- 
tion of the funereal topic, and cried exemplary 
‘*piggins full,” as the Judge used pleasantly to 
say. But he was in no mood for trifling now, 
and he said, sternly : 

**Come, madam! this wearies me. Do it an- 
other time ; and give me an answer to my ques- 
tion.” 

So she did. 

Pyneweck had no brother living. 


He once 
had one; but he died in Jamaica, 





‘*How do you know he is dead?” asked the 
Judge. 

‘* Because he told me so.” 

‘Not the dead man ?” 

**Pyneweck told me so.” 

‘*Ts that all ?” sneered the Judge. 

He pondered this matter ; and time went on. 

The Judge was growing a little morose, and 
less enjoying. The subject struck nearer to his 
thoughts than he fancied it could have done. 
But so it is with most undivulged vexations, and 
there was no one to whom he could tell this one. 

It was now the 9th; and Mr. Justice Harbot- 
tle was glad. He knew nothing would come 
of it. Still it bothered him; and to-morrow 
would see it well over. 

Judge Harbottle went this night to the play at 
Drury Lane. He was one of those old fellows 
who care nothing for late hours, and occasional 
knocking about in pursuit of pleasure. He had 
appointed with two cronies of Lincoln’s Inn to 
come home in his coach with him to sup after 
the play. 

They were not in his box, but were to meet 
him near the entrance, and to get into his car- 
riage there; and Mr. Justice Harbottle, who 
hated waiting, was looking a little impatiently 
from the window. 

The Judge yawned. 

He told the footman to watch for Counselor 
Thavies and Counselor Beller, who were com- 
ing; and, with another yawn, he laid his cocked 
hat on his knees, closed his eyes, leaned back in 
his corner, wrapped his mantle closer about him, 
and began to think of pretty Mrs. Abington. 

And being a man who could sleep like a sailor, 
at a moment’s notice, he was thinking of taking 
a nap. Those fellows had no business keeping 
a judge waiting. 

He heard their voices now. Those rake-hell 
counselors were laughing, and bantering, and 
sparring, after their wont. The carriage swayed 
and jerked, as one got in, and then again as the 
other followed. The door clapped, and the coach 
was now jogging and rumbling over the pave- 
ment. The Judge was a little bit sulky. He 
did not care to sit up and open his eyes. Let 
them suppose he was asleep. He heard them 
laugh with more malice than good humor, he 
thought, as they observed it. He would give 
them a dashed hard knock or two when they got 
to his door, and till then he would counterfeit 
his nap. 

The clocks were chiming twelve. Beller and 
Thavies were silent as tombstones. They were 
generally loquacious and merry rascals. 

The Judge suddenly felt himself roughly seized 
and thrust from his corner into the middle of the 
seat, and opening his eyes, instantly he found 
himself between his two companions. 

Before he could blurt out the oath that was at 
his lips, he saw that they were two strangers— 
evil-looking fellows, each with a pistol in his 
hand, and dressed like Bow Street officers. 

The Judge clutched at the check-string. The 
coach pulled up. He stared about him. They 
were not among houses; but through the win- 
dows, under a broad moonlight, he saw a black 
moor stretching lifelessly from right to left, with 
rotting trees, pointing fantastic branches in the 
air, standing here and there in groups, as if they 
held up their arms in horrible welcome at the 
Judge’s coming. 7 

A footman came to the window. He knew 
his long face and sunken eyes. He knew it was 
Dingly Chuff, fifteen years ago a footman in his 
service, whom he had turned off at a moment’s 
notice, in a burst of jealousy, and indicted for a 
missing spoon. The man had died in a hos- 
pital ; and yet this was he! 

The Judge drew back in utter amazement. 
His armed companions signed mutely ; and they 
were again gliding over this unknown moor. 

* The bloated and gouty old man, in this horror, 
considered the question of resistance. But his 
athletic days were long over. This moor was a 
desert. There was no help to be had. He was 
in the hands of strange servants, even if his rec- 
ognition turned out to be a delusion, and they 
were under the command of his captors. ‘There 
was nothing for it but submission, for the present. 

Suddenly the coach was brought nearly to a 
stand-still, so that the prisoner saw an ominous 
sight from the window. 

It was a gigantic gallows beside the road; it 
stood three-sided, and from each of its three 
broad beams at top depended in chains some 
eight or ten bodies, from several of which the 
cere-clothes had dropped away, leaving the skel- 
etons swinging lightly by their chains. A tall 
ladder reached to the summit of the structure, 
and on the peat beneath lay bones. 

On top of the dark transverse beam facing the 
road, from which, as from the other two complet- 
ing the triangle of death, dangled a row of these 
unfortunates in cains, a hangman, with a pipe 
in his mouth, much as we see him in the famous 
print of the ‘‘Idle Apprentice,” though here his 
perch was ever so much higher, was reclining at 
his ease and listlessly shying bones, from a little 
heap at his elbow, at the skeletons that hung 
round, bringing down now a rib or two, now a 
hand, now half aleg. A long-sighted man could 
have discerned that he was a dark fellow, lean ; 
and from continually looking down on the earth 
from the elevation over which, in another sense, 
he always hung, his nose, his lips, his chin were 
pendulous and loose, and drawn down into a 
monstrous grotesque. 

This fellow took his pipe from his mouth on 
seeing the coach, stood up, and cut some solemn 
capers high on his beam, and shook a new rope 
in the air,crying, with a voice high and distant 
as the caw of a raven hovering over a gibbet, 
“*A rope for Judge Harbottle!” 

The coach was now driving on at its old swift 


pace. 
So high a gallows as that the Judge had nev- 
er, even in his most hilarious moments, dreamed 





of. He thought he must be raving. And the 
dead footman! He shook his ears and strained 
his eyelids; but if he was dreaming, he was not 
able to awake himself. 

There was no good in threatening these scoun- 
drels. A brutum fulmen might bring a real one 
on his head. 

Any submission to get out of their hands; and 
then heaven and earth he would move to unearth 
and hunt them down. ° 

Suddenly they drove round the corner of a - 
vast white building, and under a porte cochére. 

_The Judge found himself in a corridor lighted 
with lamps, the walls of bare stone; it looked 
like a passage in a prison. His guards placed 
him in the hands of other people. Here and 
there he saw gigantically tall soldiers pacing to 
and fro, with muskets over their shoulders. He 
saw these by glimpses, round corners, and’ at the 
ends of passages, but he did not actually pass 
them by. 

And now, passing through a narrow door, he 
found himself in the dock, confronting a judge in 
his scarlet robes, in a large court-house. ‘There 
was nothing to-elevate this temple of Themis 
above its vulgar kind elsewhere. Dingy enough 
it looked, in spite of candles lighted in decent 
abundance. A case had just closed, and the last 
juror’s back was seen escaping through the door 
in the wall of the jury-box. There were some 
dozen barristers, some fiddling with pen and ink, 
others buried in briefs, some beckoning to their 
attorneys, of whom there were no lack; there 
were clerks to-ing and fro-ing, and the officers 
of the court, and the registrar, who was handing 
up a paper to the judge; and the tipstaff, who 
was presenting a note at the end of his wand to 
a king’s counsel over the heads of the crowd be- 
tween. If this was the High Court of Appeal, 
which never rose night or day, it- might account 
for the pale and jaded aspect of every body in it. 
An air of indescribable fatigue hung upon the 
pallid features of every body here; no one ever 
smiled ; all looked more or less secretly suffering. 

**The king against Elijah Harbottle!” shout- 
ed the officer. 

‘*Ts the appellant Lewis Pyneweck in court ?” 
asked Chief Justice Twofold,in a voice of thunder. 

Up stood Pyneweck from his place at the table. 

** Arraign the prisoner!” he roared ; and Judge 
Harbottle felt the wood-work of the dack round 
him, and the floor, and the rails, tremble in the 
vibrations of that tremendous voice. 

The prisoner in limine objected to this pre- 
tended court, as being a sham, and non-existent 
in point of law; and then that, even if it were a 
court, constituted by law (the Judge was grow- 
ing dazed), it had not and could not have any 
jurisdiction to try him for his conduct on the 
bench. 

Whereupon the chief justice laughed suddenly, 
and every one in court, turning round upon the 
prisoner, laughed also, till the laugh grew and 
roared all round like a deafening peal of thun- 
der; but though all the voices laughed, not a sin- 
gle face of all those that concentrated their gaze 
upon him looked like a laughing face. They 
all gaped dismally. The mirth subsided as sud- 
denly as it began. 

The indictment was read. Judge Harbottle 
actually pleaded! He pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty.” A 
jury were sworn, The trial proceeded. Judge 
Harbottle was bewildered. ‘This could not be 
real, He must be either mad, or going mad, he 
thought. 

One thing could not fail to strike even him. 
This Chief Justice Twofold, who was knocking 
him about at every turn with sneer and gibe, and 
roaring him down with his tremendous Voice, 
was a dilated effigy of himself; an image of Mr. 
Justice Harbottle, at least double his size, and 
with all his fierce coloring, and his ferocity of 
eye and visage, enhanced awfully in power. 

Nothing the prisoner could argue, cite, or state 
was permitted to retard for a moment the march 
of the case toward its catastrophe. 

The chief justice seemed to feel his power over 
the jury, and to exult and riot in the display of 
it. He glared at them, he nodded to them; he 
seemed to have established'an understanding with 
them. The lights were faint in that part of the 
court. ‘The jurors were mere shadows, sitting in 
rows; the prisoner could see a dozen pair of 
white eyes shining, as it were phosphorically, out 
of the darkness ; and whenever the judge in his 
charge, which was contemptuously brief, nodded 
and grinned and gibed, the prisoner could see in 
the obscurity, by the dip of all these rows of eyes 
together, that the jury nodded in acquiescence. 

And now the charge was over, the huge chief 
justice leaned back panting and gloating on the 
prisoner. Every one in the court turned about, 
and gazed with steadfast hatred on the man in 
the dock. From the jury-box, where the twelve 
sworn brethren were whispering together, a 
sound in the general stillness like a prolonged 
‘*hiss-s-3!” was heard; and then, in answer to 
the challenge of the officer, ‘* How say you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, guilty or not guilty?” came, 
in a melancholy voice, the finding, ‘‘ Guilty.” 

The place seemed to the eyes of the prisoner to 
grow gradually darker and darker, till he could 
discern nothing distinctly but the lumen of the 
strange eyes that were turned upon him from ev- 
ery bench and side and corner and gallery of the 
building. The prisoner doubtless thought he had 
quite enough to say, and conclusive, why sentence 
of death should not be pronounced upon him; 
but the lord chief justice puffed it contemptuous- 
ly away like so much smoke, and proceeded to 
pass sentence of death upon the prisoner, having 
named the 10th of the ensuing month for his ex- 
ecution. 

Before he had recovered the stun of this omi- 
nous farce, in obedience to the mandate, ‘‘ Re- 
move the prisoner,” he was led from the dock. 
The lamps seemed all to have gone out, and there 
were stoves and charcoal fires here and there, 
that threw a faint crimson light on the walls of 
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the corridors through which he passed. The 
stones that composed them looked now enormous, 
cracked, and unhewn. 

He came into a vaulted smithy, where two 
men, naked to the waist, with heads like bulls, 
round shoulders, and the arms of giants, were 
welding red-hot ‘chains together with hammers 
that pelted like thunder-bolts. 

They looked on the prisoner with fierce red 
eyes, and rested’on their hammers for a minute ; 
and said the elder to his companion, ‘‘ Take out 
Elijah Harbottle’s gyves ;” and with a pincers he 
plucked the end which lay, dazzling in the fire 
from the furnace. . 

** One end locks,” said he, taking the cool end 
of the iron in one hand, while, with the grip of a 
vise he seized the leg of the Judge, and locked 
the ring round his ankle. ‘‘ The other,” he said 
with a grin; ‘‘is-welded.” 

The iron band that was to form the ring for the 
other leg lay. still -red-hot upon the stone floor, 
with brilliant ‘sparks. sporting up and down its 
surface. 

His companion in his gigantic hands seized the 
old Judge's other, leg; and pressed his, foot. im- 
movably to the stone floor; while his senior in a 
twinkling, with a masterly application of pincers 
and hammer, sped the glowing bar round his an- 
kle so, tight, that the skin and sinews smoked and 
bubbled again, and old Judge Harbottle uttered 
a yell that seemed to chill the very stones, and 
make the iron, chains quiver on the wall. 

Chains, vaults, smiths, and smithy all vanished 
in a moment; but the pain continued. Mr. Jus- 
tice Harbottle.was, suffering torture all round the 
ankle on which the, infernal smiths had just been 
operating. , 

His friends Thavies and Beller were startled 
by the Judge’s roar-in the midst of their.elegant 
trifling about a marriage &@ /a mode. case which 
was going on. ‘The Judge was in panic, as well 
as pain. . The street, lamps and the light of his 
own hall door restored him. 

‘**I’m yery. bad,” growled he between his set 
teeth; ‘*my foot’s blazing.. Who was he that 
hurt my, foot?. "Lis the gout—’tis the gout!”: he 
said, awaking completely. _‘* How many hours 
have we been coming. from the play - house ? 





*Sblood, what has happened on the way? I’ve |. 


slept half the night!” 

There had been no hitch or delay, and they 
had driven home at a good pace. 

The Judge, however, was in gout; he was fe- 
verish too; and the attack, though very short, 
was sharp; and when, in about.a fortnight, it 
subsided, his ferocious joviality did not return. 
He could not get this dream, as he chose to call 
it, out of his head. 

People remarked that the Judge was in the 
vapors. His doctor said he should go for a fort- 
night to Buxton. 

Whenever the Judge fell into a brown study, 
he was always conning over the terms of the 
sentence pronounced upon him in his vision— 
‘*in one calendar month from the date of this 
day ;” and then the usual form, ‘‘and you shall 
be hanged by the neck till you are dead,” etc. 
‘*'That will be the 10th-—not much in: the way 
of being hanged.” I know what stuff dreams are, 
and I laugh at them; but this is continually in 
my thoughts, as if it forecast misfortune of some 
sort. I wish the day my dream gave me were 
passed and over,, I wish I were well purged of 
my gout. I wish I were as I used to be, "Tis 
nothing but vapors, ‘nothing: but, a maggot.” 
The parchment and letter which had announced 
his trial with many a snort and sneer he would 
read over and over again, and the scenery and 
people of his dream would rise about him in 
places the most unlikely, and steal him in a mo- 
ment from all that surrounded him into a world 
of shadows. 

The Judge had lost his ivon energy and banter. 
He was growing taciturn and morose. ‘The Bar 
remarked the change, as well they might. His 
friends thought him ill. The doctor said he was 
troubled with hypochondria, and that his gout 
was still lurking in his system, and ordered him 
to that ancient haunt of crutches and chalk- 
stones, Buxton. 

The Judge's spirits were very low; he was 
frightened about himself; and he described to 
his housekeeper, having sent for her to his study 
to drink a dish of tea, his strange dream, in his 
drive home from .Drury Lane play-house. He 
was sinking into the state of nervous dejection in 
which men lose their faith in orthodox advice, 
and in despair consult quacks, astrologers, and 
nursery story-tellers. Could such a dream mean 
that he was to have a fit, and so die on the 10th? 
She did not think so. On the contrary, it was 
certain some good luck must happen on that day,’ 

The-Judge kindled; and for the first time 
these many days he looked for a minute or two 
like himself, and he tapped her on the cheek with 
the hand that was not in flannel. 

**Odsbud! odsheart! you dear rogue! Ihad 
forgot. There is young Tom—yellow Tom, my 
nephew, you know, lies sick at Harrogate; why 
shouldn't he go that day as well as another? and 
if he does, I get an estate by it. Why, lookee, 
I asked Doctor Hedstone yesterday if I was like 
to take a fit any time, and he laughed, and swore 
I was the last man.in.town to go off that way.” 

The Judge sent’most of his servants down to 
Buxton to make his lodgings and all things com- 
fortable for him. He was to follow in a day or 
two. 

It was now the 9th;,and the next day well 
over, he might laugh at his visions and auguries. 

On the evening. of the 9th, Doctor Hedstone’s 
footman knocked at the Judge's door. The doc- 
tor ran up the dusky stairs to the drawing-room. 
It was a March evening, near the hour of sunset, 
with an east wind whistling sharply through the 
chimney-stacks. A wood fire blazed cheerily on 
the hearth. And Judge Harbottle, in what was 
then called a brigadier-wig, with his red roque- 
laure on, helped the glowing effect of the dark- 
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ened chamber, which looked 
room on fire. ' 

The Judge had his feet on a stool, and his 
huge grim purple face confronted the fire, and 
seemed to pant and swell, as a blaze alternately 
spread upward and collapsed. He had fallen 
again among his blue-devils, and was thinking 
of retiring from the Bench, and of fifty other 
gloomy things. 

But the doctor, who was an energetic son of 
ZEsculapius, would listen to no croaking, told the 
Judge he was full of gout, and in his present, con- 
dition no judge even of his own case, but, prom- 
ised him leave to pronounce on. all those, melan- 
choly questions a fortnight later. 

In the ‘mean’ time’ the Judge must be. ve 
careful. He was, overcharged with gout, and he 
must not provoke an. attack, till-the waters of 
Buxton should do their office for him... —; 

The doctor did not think him perhaps quite so 
well as he pretended, for he told him he wanted 
rest, and would be better if he went forthwith to 
his bed. ; 

Mr. Gerningham, his valet, assisted; him, and 
gave him his drops; and the’ Judge. told’him to 
‘ wait in his bedroom. till he should go. to, sleep. 

_ “Three ‘persons that night had specially odd 
stories to tell. f , 

- The housekeeper had got rid of the trouble of 
amusing her little girl at this anxious. time by 


red all over like a 


giving her leave to run about the sitting-rooms 
and look ‘at the pictures and china, on the usual 
condition of touching nothing. ©. It was not until 
the last gleam ‘of-sunset had-for some time faded, 
and the twilight had so deepened that she could 
no longer discern the colors on the china figures 
on the chimney-piece or in the cabinets, that the 
child returned to the housekeeper’s room to find 
her mother. 

To her she related, after some prattle about the 
china, and the pictures, and the Judge’s two grand 
wigs in the dressing-room off the library,-an ad- 
venture of an extraordinary kind, .” 

In the hall was placed, as was customary in 
those times, the sedan-chair which the master of 
the house occasionally used, covered with stamp- 
ed leather, and studded with gilt nails, and with 
its red silk blinds down. In_this case the doors 
of this old-fashioned conveyance were locked, the 
windows up, and, as I said, the blinds down, but 
not so closely that the. curious child could not 
peep underneath one of them and see into the 
interior. 

A parting beam from the setting sun, admitted 
through the window of a back-room, shot oblique- 
ly through the open door, and, lighting on the 
chair, shone with a dull transparency through the 
crimson blind. 

To her surprise, the child saw in the shadow 
a thin man dressed in black seated in it; he 
had sharp dark features: his nose, she fancied, 








a little awry, and his brown eyes were looking 
straight before him; his hand was on his thigh, 
and he stirred no more than the waxen figure she 
had seen at Southwark fair. 

A child is so. often lectured for asking ques- 
tions and on the propriety of silence, and the su- 
perior wisdom of its elders, that it accepts most 
things at last in good faith; and the little girl 
acquiesced respectfully in the occupation of the 
chair by this mahogany-faced person as being all 
right and proper. 

It was not until she asked her mother who 
this man was, and observed her scared face as 
she questioned her more minutely upon the ap- 


ER 
Mrs. Carwell took the key of the chair-from its 


in her other hand, |. 
‘Peep in, Margery, again, and try if there's 
any thing.there;”. she whispered, holding the can- 


' that transparent curtain. 


face, and intimated at once that he was gone. 
‘* Look again, and be sure,” urged her mother. 
The little girl was quite certain; and Mrs. 
Carwell, with her mob-cap of lace ‘and:cherry- 








“THESE TWO FIGURES CROSSED THE FLOOR DIAGONALLY.” 


colored ribbons, and her dark-brown: hair, not 
yet powdered, over a very pale face, unlocked the 
door, looked in, and beheld emptiness. 

* All a mistake, child, you see.” ‘” 

' “There, ma’am! see there! 
the corner,”’ said the child. 

‘*Where?” said Mrs. Carwell, stepping back- 
ward a step. 

“Into that room.” 

“Tut, child! ’twas the shadow,” cried Mrs. 
Carwell, angrily, because she was frightened. ‘I 
moved the candle.” But she clutched one of the 
poles of the chair, which leaned against the wall 
in the corner, and pounded the floor furiously 
with one end of it, being afraid to pass the open 
door the child had pointed to. 

The cook and two kitchen-maids came run- 
ning up stairs, not knowing what to make of this 
unwonted alarm. 

They all searched the room; but it was still 
= empty, and no sign of any one’s having been 
there. 


He’s gone round 


given-to her thoughts by'this ‘odd little incident 
will account for a very strange illusion which 
— Carwell herself experienced about two hours 
ater. 

She was going up the great staircase with a 
posset for the Judge in a china bowl, on a little 
silver tray. 

Across the top of the well-staircase there runs 





_| pearance of the stranger, that she began to un-' 
ry | derstand that she had seen something unaccount- 


nail oyer the footman’s shelf, and led the child by, 
‘the hand up to the hall, having a lighted candle, 


dle near the blind, so as to throw its light through: 


The child peeped, this time with a. yery,solemn: 


Some people may suppose that the direction | 





a massive oak rail; and, raising her eyes acci- 
dentally, she saw an extremely odd-looking stran- 
ger, slim and long, leaning carelessly over with a 
pipe between his finger and thumb. . Nose, lips, 
and chin seemed all to droop downward into ex. 
traordinary length, as he leaned his odd peerin 
face over the baluster. In his other hand he 
held a coil of rope, one end of which escaped 
from under his elbow and hung over the rail. 

Mrs. Carwell, who had no suspicion at the 
moment that he was not. a real person, and fan- 
cied that he was some one employed in cording 
oe luggage, called to know what he was doing 
there. 

Instead, of answering, he turned . about, and 
walked: across the lobby at-about the same. lei- 
surely pace that she walked at, and entered a 
room, into which she followed him. It, was an 
uncarpeted and unfurnished’,room. _ An open 
trunk lay upon the floor empty, and'beside it*the 
coil of rope; but except herself there was no one 

in the room. ie ; 

Mrs. Carwell was very. much frightened, and 
‘now concluded that’ the’ child must‘ have seen the 
same ghost that had just.appeared ‘to her. Per. 
haps, when au was. able to think it over, ‘it was 
a relief to believe so; for the face,-figure, and 
dress described by. the child: were‘ awfully like 
Pyneweck ; and this certainly was not-he. 
‘Very much’ scared and very. hysterical, Mrs. 
Carwell: ran’ down’ to’ her room, afraid: to. look 
over her shoulder, and. got some companions 
about her, and wept, and talked, and drank more 
than one cordial, and talked and wept again, and 
so on, until, in those early days, it was ten o'clock, 
and time to go to bed. Beis: & 

A ‘scullery-maid remained: up’ finishing some 
of her scouring and ‘‘scalding” for-some time 
after the rest ‘of the servants—who, as I said, 
were few in number—that night had got to their 
beds, “This was a low-browed, broad-faced, in- 
trepid wench .with black hair, who did not ‘ yal- 
ly a ghost not a button,” and treated the house- 
keeper's hysterics with meagureless scorn. . ° 

~ But this skeptical heroine, at near twelve 
o’clock, being the-only person awake and about, 
and the, house.within quite still, except for the 
uncertain wailing of the wintry winds, audible 
from outside, piping high among: the roofs and 
chimneys, or rumbling at intervals, in under-gusts, 
through the narrow channels of the streets, was 
herself destined to be more terrified. than even 
was the housekeeper. 

.. There was a back kitchen in this house, and 
from this she heard a sound like the strokes of a 
hammer on metal. Sometimes a dozen in se- 
anes at regular intervals; sométimes fewer. 
she-was surprised to see a dusky. glow issuing 
from this room, as if from a charcoal fire. 

_ Looking in, she beheld ‘a monstrous figure, 
black as soot, over a furnace, beating with a 
mighty hammer the rings and rivets of a long 
iron chain, which he shifted.on the huge stone 
of.a disused jack that served him for’an anvil, 

’ The’ strokes, swift and heavy as. tliey looked, 
sounded faint.and distant. ‘The man fixed his 
red eyes on her, and’ pointed to a coarsé cloth 
which. lay upon the flags, .spread like a coverlet, 
ory great bulk likea huge bale stretched un- 
er it. ' : 

She said. something in her panic to the un- 
known smith, who seemed to await only that to 
speak.. What he said she. didnot tell; but he 
drew the cloth down from the feet, slowly dis- 
closing the bloated features and body of the old 
Judge, lying flat on his back, with his eyes open, 
and quite dead. . She remarked no more; but 
the servants‘in the room close by, startled from 
their sleep by a hideous scream, found her in a 
swoon on the flags where she had just witnessed 
this ghastly vision. __ eo 
' Startled by the girl’s incoherent asseverations 
that she had seen the Judge’s corpse on the floor, 
two servants went rather frightened up stairs to 
ascertain whether their master was well. He had 
a table with candles burning by his bed, and was 
getting on‘his clothes again; and he swore and ° 
cursed at.them roundly in his old style, telling 
them that he had ‘business, and that he would 
discharge on the spot any scoundrel among them 
who should dare to-disturb him again. 

So the invalid was left to his quietude. 

In the morning it was rumored here. and there 
in the street that the Judge was dead, A serv- 
ant'was sent from the house'three doors away, 
by Counselor Traverse, to inquire at Judge Har- 
bottle’s hall door. + ; 

_ The servant who «pened it was pale and re- 
served, and would only say. that the Judge was 
ill. .. He ‘had had a dangerous accident ; , Doctor 
Hedstone had been with’ him at seven’ o'clock 
in the morning. : bento 

_ ‘There were averted looks; short answers, pale 
and frowning faces, and all the usual signs that 
there was a secret that sat heavily upon their 
minds, and the time for disclosing which. had not 
yet come. That time would arrive when the 
coroner had arrived, and the mortal scandal that 
had befallen the house could be.no longer hidden. 
For that morning Mr. Justice Harbottle had been 
found hanging by the neck from the baluster at 
the top of the great staircase, and quite dead. 

_ .There was not the smallest sign of any struggle 
or resistance. There had not been heard a cry 
or any other noise in the slightest degree indica- 
tive of violence. There was medical evidence 
to show that; in his atrabilious state, it was quite 
on the cards that he might have made away 
with himself. The jury. found accordingly that 
it was a case of suicide.- But to those who were 
acquainted with the strange ‘story which Judge 
Harbottle had related to at least tayo persons, 
the fact’ that the catastrophe occurred on the 
morning of the 10th March seemed a‘ startling 
coincidence. 

A few days after, the pomp of a great funeral 
attended him to the grave; and so, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘‘ ‘The rich man died, and 
was buried.” 
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